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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


E confess with heartfelt humility that the older 
nations of Europe have many things to teach 
us. Nothing reduces the conceit of a bumptious 

- American more rapidly than a tour in foreign 
lands. But if now, just before the beginning of 

the twentieth century of the civilization which is called 
Christian, the American Republic is to be despaired of; if 
its political institutions are unsound, if its legislatures and 
executive officers are corrupt, if its press is venal, if its re- 
ligion is superficial, if its morals are degenerating,— in short, 
if the American Republic is not on the whole sound at heart, 
intelligent in its purposés and honest in its intentions, then 
not only is Christianity a failure, but the whole world is an 
ignoble and inglorious blunder. It is not even a blunder, for 
blundering implies a purpose which has miscarried. If the 
American Republic is a failure, it is useless to talk about 
evolution, progress, Providence, divine laws, or any unfold- 
ing plan of creation. If evolution and progress mean any- 
thing (to turn our thought the other way), the thoughtful 
patriot may come to regard his country with all its faults 
and failings as something to inspire love, hope, reverence, 
and devotion. ‘To reveal and illustrate that which in the 
national life can create confidence and enthusiasm will do. 
vastly more for the national character than any amount of 
censorious fault-finding. 
ae 


WE need not press too far the charge that “ politics ” is to 
be held responsible for the mal-administration of the War 
Department. But there is enough on the surface of things, _ 
openly avowed and even ostentatiously exhibited, to show 
that Secretary Alger takes it for granted that the tactics of 
an ordinary political campaign will be employed in the or- 
ganization and discipline of an army. The innocent and 
unconscious exhibition of political motives in the appoint- 
ment of officers, in the distribution of favors, in the assign- 
ment of volunteer regiments to duty, shows the preposses- 
sion of the politician. We need not go deeper than this fact 
in order to discover the cause of some of the grievous suffer- 
ings inflicted upon our brave soldiers by the ignorance and 
incompetence of those who have commanded them. Some 
of the officers in command are to be pitied as much as the 
men who have suffered under them. When it was too late 
to gain the necessary knowledge, they have found themselves 
confronted with unexpected difficulties, perils from the soil, 
perils from water, perils from starvation, perils of disease, 
and, worst of all, perils from the confusion in the depart- 
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ments of supply and transportation which made them help- 
less, when a little wholesome food and medicine would have 
made the difference between life and death to the men for 
whom they were responsible. The war is over. But the 
day of judgment has not yet passed for the War Depart- 
ment. Let the sifting be thorough. Glory and honor to 
whom they are due, and to those who are unworthy shame 
and everlasting contempt. 
a 


WHENEVER we have been able to see affairs from the in- 
side of a department, we have discovered that in about nine 
times out of ten adverse criticism is based upon incorrect in- 
formation or a mistaken judgment of motives. We are, there- 
fore, not eager to criticise the War Department and to blame 
those in authority for the inglorious sufferings of our army. 
But, when we remember that the soldiers, who have had 
nothing to do but to make camps and prepare for war, have, 
in some cases, suffered nearly as much as our troops about 
Santiago, it is difficult to refrain from energetic criticism. 
Certainly, fifty thousand men could be so distributed in 
camps that, at least, they would have good air to breathe, 
pure water to drink, and dry earth to sleep upon. If those 
who were responsible did not know that these things were 
essential to the health of a camp, they were too ignorant to 
have authority. If, knowing these things, they did not avail 
themselves of the best sanitary skill in the army or provide 
them, they were delinquent. If they did not know how to 
make haste and to obey the rules of health at the same time, 
they ought to have been superseded by those who have such 
knowledge. Probably the enterprise at Santiago may have 
been carried through with as little loss as could be expected. 
It is almost certain that similar losses will occur at Manila, 
but there is no excuse for them on the soil of the United 
States. The explanations of the heads of departments do 
not suffice. It is not enough to say that men in command 
of companies, regiments, and brigades, did not obey orders 
which, carried out, would have prevented typhoid fever 
and other epidemic diseases. The colonel of a regiment 
who does not know enough to obey orders issued by the 
medical department is incompetent. His appointment re- 
veals the incompetence of those who appointed him. The 
standing apology and excuse of ignorance is “I didn’t 
think.” 
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Capt. Puitire of the Texas, in the stress of emotion at 
the close of the wonderful battle in which he was engaged, 
after a narrow escape from death by a shot which demolished 
the platform on which he had been standing, gave fervent 
expression to his belief in God, and called upon his men to 
express their thanksgiving in silent prayer. ‘The action was 
doubtless unpremeditated, and it was admirable for its manly 
sincerity. It was the spontaneous action of a deeply relig- 
ious man. ‘The episode was complete in itself. With the 
recognition of its unique and admirable character, discussion 
concerning it should have ceased. But it occurred to some 
one that this was a proper occasion to read a lecture to Capt. 
Evans of the Iowa for his alleged profanity. The effect 
of the discussion now going on has been not to lessen pro- 
fanity in the navy, but to bring religion into contempt. Capt. 
Evans is reported to have alluded to a place of torment now 
seldom mentioned in polite society, and to have used the old 
English form of the verb “to condemn.” in his picturesque 
remarks concerning the Spaniards. We do not know whether 
these things are the invention of newspaper correspondents 
or literal reports of his remarks, but we submit to all those 
who make religion a profession that, the less fuss they make 
about the matter, the better for religion. The present writer 
remembers a scene at Gen, Sheridan’s headquarters, when 
“Little Phil” strode up and down the room, and “ swore like 
a trooper.” Swearing, thirty years ago, was described as 
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“the unnecessary use of profane language.” In Gen. Sheri- 
dan’s case the end seemed to sanctify the means. ‘There 
was, however, in his camp, an honest and zealous religionist, 
who conceived it to be his duty to censure every man who 
swore in his presence. He rebuked everybody, especially 
surgeons and quartermasters. The result was that, wherever 
he appeared within earshot, “a blue streak of profanity ” 
arose from the ranks of the unregenerate. He caused ten- 
fold more swearing than he suppressed. 


om 


Tue Congregationalist prints answers to questions sent to 
preachers who have frequent experience in speaking to 
students in colleges. The object of the inquiries was to 
learn something definite concerning the moral and religious 
life of college communities. The answers are distinctly en- 
couraging, both as regards the moral quality of the students 
and their attitude toward religion. ‘The students are re- 
ported as caring little for dogmatic systems, but as being 
“very sympathetic toward realities.”* They care little for 
statements about Christ, but are easily moved to admiration 
for the character and teaching of Jesus. It is reported that 
there has been a “decided lift in the moral tone of the 
college work.” Gross forms of vice are passing away; and 
students, rather more than the average of young men in 
business, are inclined to attend services of worship and to 
obey the moral law. 
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Tue remark is often made that the very essence of liberal 
Christianity is its simplicity, and then wonder is expressed 
that all the world does not rush in and crowd the doors of 
the liberal churches. To expect this, however, is to neglect 
the teachings of the past. Men have not called for the 
simple, the plain, the direct. They have a liking for the 
mysterious and the complicated. Our youngest children see 
nothing strange in A‘sop’s fables: itis but natural that wolves 
and sheep should talk. Their elders find it not strange that 
the sun should stand still or the axe-head float or the bones 
of a prophet raise a man from the dead. These see God’s 
power in such interference with the order he has established. 
It is a much-needed work to educate people into the desire 
for simplicity. It is a matter of growth and education to see 
God in the order of the universe rather than in interruptions 
to that order. It denotes a high degree of religious ex- 
perience when one feels the immanence of God. Let us not, 
then, wonder if the world does not immediately crowd our 
church doors. We have a definite work,— to educate people 
into the simplicity of the gospel, the simplicity of Jesus, and 
even the simplicity of God. Thinking men and women do 
drift our way, whether they fill our pews or not. And it is a 
thing that must have encouraged every worker’s heart to see 
the influx of men and women who have reached the ages of 
thirty-five and forty. 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE, Yellow Springs, Ohio, still lives, and in 
spite of many difficulties contrives to do good work in the 
education of young men and women. During the present 
summer about ten thousand dollars are being expended in 
improvements and repairs. Although it is not able to sup- 
port a large corps of professors, it has a great advantage in 
the generous ideals of culture and character which have been 
traditions in the college since the days of Horace Mann. 
A claim has been made which we have no time to verify that 
since its beginning Antioch College has furnished to the 
Unitarian Church more ministers than any other college in 
the country. There ¢gertainly has been a line of ministers 
from Dr. De Normandie to Secrist, Harvey, and Southworth 
who have been most efficient preachers and workers. The 


kind of education a man gets does not depend upon the 
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place where he gets it or even upon the facilities for study, 
much less upon the appliances for discipline and drill. A 
boy whose heart is set upon knowledge will get as much out 
of Plutarch’s Lives as another will gain from the whole Greek 
course 1n a university.. 
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_TxHE Memorial of Rev. Ivory Franklin Waterhouse, by his 
friend Rev. W. S. Heywood, is a worthy testimonial to 
a worthy man. We have had greater scholars and preachers 
than Waterhouse ; but we have had no one in our ministry 
more manly, earnest, or successful in the work he undertook 
to do. ‘The portrait which serves as frontispiece shows the 
features of a man to be loved and trusted by those who knew 
him much or little. 


The War and Afterward. 


After the shortest and most decisive war in our history, 
what have we learned about the American people and char- 
acter and responsibilities ? 

Taking the worst things first, we have found, as we might 
have expected, cupidity among contractors, a shirking of-re- 
sponsibility by subordinate officers, the willingness to put 
personal ambitions in the first place, more or less venality in 
the press, and hypocrisy among the people. All these things 
have come to the surface, as evil things always do in times 
of peril and distress. As there are always camp followers 
who will strip the dead, and irresponsible foragers who will 
rob the living, so always thus far in our history there have 
been men willing and able to make gain at the expense of 
their country and its brave defenders. But, under the cir- 
cumstances, the crop of evil things has been less than might 
have been expected. We may even say that, judged from 
their worst side, the American people show a distinct im- 
provement since the close of the Civil War. . 

The result of the operations of the army and navy has 
been such as to reassure us concerning the safety of our in- 
stitutions. Our navy has been found adequate to a conflict 
with any navy of the world, excepting that of England. ‘The 
ease and rapidity with which a vast army has been raised by 
volunteering and equipped for service ought to put at rest 
forever all fears of a foreign invasion. All Europe together 
could not send armies enough to conquer us upon our own 
soil. Our government has proved to be adequate to the sud- 
den strain of war and diplomacy. President McKinley, ex- 
cepting the weakness of his attitude toward professional 
politicians, has surprised the world by his resolute bearing, 
his generous inflexibility, and his invincible common sense. 
The rank and file of those who voted for him would not have 
described him as a foremost representative of the American 
character in the qualities which he has so triumphantly illus- 
trated. 

Coming as it did with a rush, and as a surprise to all con- 
cerned, it is fair to say that the heroic qualities which have 
been illustrated by men and women everywhere that oppor- 
tunity offered may be taken as fair samples of that which 
abounds among the plain people. The young lady of wealth 
who served as a volunteer nurse on the Concho is only one 
of a thousand who would do similar service under similar 
circumstances. The young men who have suddenly become 
famous are not rare exceptions. If they were, they would 
not have been so easily found. The men in the army and 
navy, whether serving in the ranks or in high station, have 
shown an average of ability and an excellence of character 
which may verily be taken as representative of the ranks 
from which they were drawn. 

Naturally, at the first, the lightest elements came to the sur- 
face. Hysterics, jingoism, religious hatreds, and various hy- 


pocrisies played their brief part, and were swept away. ‘There, 


has been a rising tide of seriousness, of hopefulness, and of 
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magnanimous sentiments, honorable to the American people 
and not without effect both upon our friends and our ane 
mies abroad. 

Now that the war is over, the lighter elements will float 
again. Selfishness, hypocrisy, and ambition will struggle for 
the prizes of peace, as they fought for the spoils of war. But 
we may now safely assert that hyenas and jackals do not 
represent the temper and character of the American people. 
We therefore confidently expect our administration and our 
people to rise to the level of a magnificent opportunity. We 
ought no longer to quote the precedents of former wars, and 
to make our demands according to the traditions of tyrants 
and spoilers victorious in battle. 

As,at the close of the Civil War our government set a new 
example of clemency, which now bears its fruit in a united 
country, so again we have the opportunity to show the whole 
civilized world that hatred, revenge, greed, and selfish 
ambition are not among the motives which impel us to 
action as we take our new place among the nations. Every 
kindness done to a Spaniard is missionary work of the most 
effective character. Having due regard to the natural rights 
of those whom we have released from oppression, we cannot 
overdo our kindness to the nation which we have chastised 
and humiliated. 

The astonishing way in which Admiral Cervera has been 
received by our people wherever he has appeared, and the 
linking of his name with that of Lieut. Hobson, show that 
underneath the transient hatreds of the war there runs an 
abundant current of good feeling. The demonstration is 
exactly suited to the Quixotic strain in the Spanish charac- 
ter. It is entirely possible that our winter tourists may be 
received on Spanish soil with acclamations of joy. A hun- 
dred and twenty thousand well-treated prisoners will tell 
their story in every village. “The American pig” will be | 
forgotten, and the Spaniard will flatter himself by recognizing 
in the American a foeman worthy of his steel. : 
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The Eviction of Lions. 


The municipal government of Boston had, not long ago, to 
deal with a question of some difficulty. The building for- 
merly occupied by the Public Library had been leased to a 
person who had used it for the exhibition of wild animals. 
The enterprise proving unsuccessful and the rent being in 
arrears, the city solicitor was instructed to take the necessary 
measures for eviction. In his report the solicitor declared 
that the legal aspects of the case were clear. The lions 
might be forcibly removed from the building, and set down 
on the sidewalk to shift for themselves. Nevertheless, there 
were practical difficulties in the way; and the man of law 
advised that the proprietor of\ the lions be gently requested 
to take his property away. 

One can see that the ordinary processes of the law would 
be in such a case, to say the least, inconvenient. ‘To eject a 
poor widow and put her furniture in the street must be an 
unpleasing duty to a kind-hearted officer. Still, it can be done. 
To eject half a dozen able-bodied African lions is another 
matter. The officer, after having looked at his warrant, is 
likely to look twice at the lions. To conduct himself prop- 
erly, he must be “a Daniel come to judgment.” 

This predicament reminds us of that in which some 
churches find themselves. According to ecclesiastical law, 
heresy is a sin which, if not repented of, must be punished 
by expulsion from the communion of the faithful. . Elaborate 
provisions have been made for the trial of the accused and 
tor the eviction of the heretic. 

This machinery worked very smoothly with heretics of the 
meek, non-resistant order, who were very much afraid of 
being “put out of the church.” ‘To them the heresy-hunter, 
with his acute but narrow intelligence, was a very formidable 
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person. It was in his power to drive them out into the cold, 
cold world. 


At length, however, the tables have been turned. The 
heretic is not a shrinking creature who thinks by stealth, and 
blushes when his original way of looking at things is dis- 
covered. He is a robust person, who is quite able. to take 
care of himself, and who is not a bit afraid to stand alone. 
In fact, he rather likes it. The treatment of free thought as 
a crime is so archaic that he tries in vain to conceal his 
amusement. 

The change that has taken place has been of the nature 
of a revolution, and it is time for all ecclesiastical bodies 
frankly to acknowledge it. Time was when the heretic could 
be silenced. Now, under the censure of his denomination, 
his audience is increased tenfold. If his doctrines were 
dangerous before, the danger is increased by the added pub- 
licity. ‘The cage has been opened, and the lions have been 
let loose in the street. It is evident that it is not the lion 
that has cause to fear. 

The modern spirit is not satisfied with more lax interpre- 
tations of ancient creeds. The creeds themselves are on 
trial. In all the churches which retain them there are men 
of strong intelligence, to whom they are not helps, but hin- 
drances. ‘They do not fly to them as to. some sure refuge. 
They are looked upon as so many barriers in the way of 
perfect freedom. In ordinary times it is easier to ignore 
them than to remove them: they exist on sufferance. 

But let a movement be made to eject the non-conformists, 
and the true state of the case must be revealed. There is 
not a church in this country which is strong enough to stand 
this test. Even the narrowest sectarians are beginning to 
realize that there are difficulties in the way of the eviction of 
lions. 


The Department Store in Religion. 


There was a time when a man went for a coat to a clothier, 
for medicine to a druggist, for dishes to a china shop. The 
streets in the business part of a city were lined with stores, 
in each of which one kind of goods was sold. When you 
entered the door, you knew what you would find and what 
you would not find. Now more and more it is the custom 
to patronize great concerns, called department stores, into 
which the smaller and more distinctive stores of former 
times have largely been gathered, and where, without going 
out from under a single roof, all the needs of life, from coffee 
to coffins, can be procured. The man who, in former days, 
would have been, perhaps was, at the head of his own busi- 
ness, now appears as a salesman in a department of this 
great omnibus. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the expediency or the 
moral or economical bearing of this new feature in shopping. 
Good and thoughtful men are to be found and heard on 
both sides, and we commend the philosophic mind to them. 
But it may be pointed out that a similar change is coming 
over the religious world. The time was when a man who 
was a Unitarian went to a Unitarian church for his inspira- 
tion. If he was an Arminian, he sought a Methodist church ; 
while, if he was a stanch Calvinist, he easily found a congre- 
gation of that form of faith. He knew when he entered the 
door what he would hear and what he would not hear. It 
would be good square Presbyterianism that would be fur- 
nished him, or unmistakable Methodism, Episcopalianism, 
or Liberalism; and that church was the member of a de- 
nomination which also stood for certain well-defined and 
well-known doctrines. A church was known by the com- 
pany it kept. With sometimes a slight variation the de- 
nomination was as homogeneous as the individual church. 
You knew just what was to be found in any church that bore 
its name. 
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That time has passed. It is no longer possible to say 
before entering a church what you will or will not be taught 
before you come out. The sign no longer describes the 
contents. The fact that this church belongs to a certain 
sect does not necessarily imply that it holds the doctrines 
commonly supposed to be represented by that body. The 
denomination no longer denominates. It includes churches 
in which very diverse doctrines are taught, according to the 
views of the ministers in charge, the tenets once distinctive 
of the body being to a greater or less degree passed by in 
silence. On the other hand, the old practice of selecting 
the church which one means to attend by its denominational 
title is becoming a thing of the past. He who seeks a re- 
ligious home tries this or that church, regardless of its affilia- 
tion, and joins at last that one whose minister pleases him 
most. ; 

Hence it comes that the principle of the department store 
is adopted, more or less consciously, both by the denomina- 
tion and by the community at large. The doctrines which 
once were delivered and sought in separate sects are now 
gathered under the same ecclesiastical roof; and one may 
find in the same communion almost every form of belief, 
from salvation by sacrament to the baldest rationalism, from 
the strait doctrine of the one and only church to the broad 
fellowship of the denominations, from the literal construc- 
tion and acceptance of the Bible to the most extreme results 
of the higher criticism, or from the fiery torments of an eter- 
nal hell to the blandest Universalism. The view of the 
“Messianic” prophecies for teaching which Dr. Noyes fifty 
years ago was in danger of being prosecuted is to-day 
calmly set forth by a canon of the Church of England, in a 
book published in a series edited by a professor in a Presby- 
terian theological seminary. At the same time, by stead- 
fastly holding the old formulas, these two bodies retain their 
influence over the large number of persons who still, in vary- 


_Ing degrees and senses, accept the old faith. The hetero- 


geneous constituency of the larger sects is proved, not only 
by common observation, but also by the laments of their 
leaders and by the alluring invitations held out to the mem- 
bers of other bodies to come where the same -opinions are 
The 
boast, so often heard, of the breadth and inclusiveness of a 
denomination is but the same fact expressed in another 
form. Whatever your preference may be, says such a relig- 
ious department store, come to us, and we will accommo- 
date you. 

The moral bearing of this feature of the religious life of 
the day shall be left for the present as far aside from our 
purpose as was that of the corresponding feature of the 
business life. What concerns us just now is the conse- 
quences. On the one hand, those bodies seem to be grow- 
ing which are able to place in their pulpits adroit as well as 


able preachers, without too exact moulding of their theology. 


On the other hand, the denominations that stand for distinc- 
tive and distinctly expressed doctrines suffer, like the stores 
that sell single lines of goods, from the fact that the same 
goods are sold in the larger concerns under conditions more 
attractive than the smaller ones can supply. The results of 
this interesting process will be watched with curiosity by the 
students of social philosophy. 


Current Topics. 


THE formal acceptance by Spain of the terms proffered 
by the United States for a cessation of the war was expressed 
last Friday by the affixing of the signature of the French 
ambassador at Washington, in his capacity as the agent of 
the Spanish government, to the preliminary agreement of 
peace. The negotiations between the peace commissioners, 
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who are to hold their sessions at Paris, will bring to a con- 
summation an act which will be in some respects the most 
melancholy in the history of Spain,—the passing away of 
Spanish empire in the New World. Spain has conceded all the 
cardinal points that have been demanded by the United States. 
The important problem that awaits the action of the commis- 
sioners will be the definition of the exact status of the Philip- 
pine Islands,—a problem that continues to evoke the most 
spirited discussion in the press, not only of the United States, 
but of every one of the powers of the world that has territorial 
or commercial interests in the extreme East. It is expected 
that the diplomatic proceedings touching upon the final 
disposition of the Philippines will be of a protracted character, 
and the treaty of peace will probably not be signed for at 
least six months to come. 
& 


THERE is a strikingly unanimous opinion that Judge Day, 
who last Saturday tendered his resignation as head of the 
Department of State, has demeaned himself in an entirely 
admirable manner under conditions that required the most 
finished knowledge of diplomacy as well as an intimate ac- 
quaintance with an exceptionally wide range of interests and 
questions. It is a well-known fact that, owing to the failing 


’ health of Mr. Sherman, most of the work and a large share 


of the responsibility of the Department of State fell to 
Judge Day, when he was Assistant Secretary. The quiet 
Ohio lawyer developed qualities that won unmodified praise 
even from ‘those European authorities who have been in 
the habit of using the word “diplomat,” when applied to 
American officials, with something like an apologetic bating 
of the breath: A London paper remarked quite recently, in 
commenting upon Secretary Day’s conduct of the duties of 
his late office, that the “ country barrister of Ohio ” had once 
more demonstrated to the world the inherent capacity of the 
cultured American to meet with quiet dignity and efficient 
readiness the highest demands of the republic. 
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THE retirement of Secretary Day will occasion several im- 
portant changes in the State Department. It is taken for 
granted that Hon. John Hay, who has represented the 
United States with such conspicuous success at the Court of 
St. James, distinctly the most important post in the diplo- 
matic service of the country, will take the place of Judge 
Day at the head of the Department of State. The vacancy 
that will be created by this appointment will present an 
important problem to the President. It is realized that the 
American ambassador at London, at this time above all 
others, fills a position of the greatest responsibility; and 
every care will be taken to nominate as the official represen- 
tative of this people among our kin across the sea a man 
who shall realize fully the importance of the moment in 
the history of the race, and shall be able to promote the best 
interests of this country in accordance with this realization. 


a 


Tuer public demand that something be done to bring the 
Sublime Porte to an admission of the justice of the claims of 


American missionaries for the payment of an indemnity for the 


property losses resulting from the recent exhibition of Turk- 
ish barbarity is growing in volume and decisiveness. The 
explanation given out by the Ottoman minister at Washing- 
ton, to the effect that the Porte has followed a precedent 
established by the United States in refusing to pay an In- 
demnity for the property losses of foreign subjects as a 
result of mob violence, has not met with appreciation. ‘The 
pulpit and the press are demanding that energetic action in 
the premises be taken by the State Department at Washing- 
ton, and that, failing of satisfactory results, an American 
fleet be sent to make a demonstration in the waters of Stam- 
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boul. In the meanwhile Minister Angell, who resigned his 
post to resume the presidency of the University of Michigan 
has left Constantinople in anticipation of the arrival of .Ne 
successor, Hon. Oscar Straus; and no fresh representations 
have been made at Yildiz Kiosk on the subject of the long- 
deferred justice to American citizens who suffered through 
official Turkish incapacity or, what is more likely, by official 
Turkish malice. 
a ae 

ENTHUSIASTIC preparations are being made by several of 
the great cities of the Union to celebrate with fitting gran- 
deur the return of peace. It is not expected, of course, that 
anything in observance of the termination. of the present war 
can equal in soul-stirring depth the jubilee celebrations that 
marked the triumph of the republic in the sixties. The 
motive is lacking now for the magnificent outbreak of patriot- 
ism rendered stern by fratricidal conflict, and joy chastened 
by sorrow, that characterized the rolling up of the battle- 
flags of the Civil War. Nevertheless, the country has gone 
through its first foreign war without a stain upon its honor. 
The American sailors and soldiers have demonstrated. the 
terrible power of the republic, fighting upon sea and land for 
a cause which will shine conspicuously as a just one. These 
are ‘the events that will figure largely in the minds of men 
during the peace celebrations of ,1898,—a national triumph 
which takes place so near the end of the present century as 
to augur great things for the one to come. 


a 


THE tension between Great Britain and Russia continues 
without abatement. Parliament has adjourned with a feeling 
that something which ought to have been done has been left 
undone; and there is an unmistakable note of fear in British 
public opinion, as reflected by the utterances of the British 
press, that the failure of the British government to take an 
early stand against Russian aggression in the extreme East 
bodes no good for British prestige in China and India. 
Russia has not seen fit to withdraw an iota of her demand 
upon China, that England be excluded from the control of the 
New Chwang: branch railway. On the other hand, neither 
has England modified its attitude with regard to the matter. 
The Chinese officials are in the position of a man who is 
about to sell a highly prized article, and is waiting to see 
which of the two bidders is willing to pay the higher prices. 
The prices that will be paid for the concession of the New 
Chwang railroad will go, of course, into the pockets of the 
corrupt mandarins of the Tsung-Li-Yamen. It is worth while 
noting, by the way, that in any game into which corruption 
enters with any prominence, Russia can easily defeat her 
English rival; and the officials of the Russian diplomatic 
service have been taught to handle money much more readily 
than their rivals of the British service. 


J 


CONSIDERABLE enthusiasm has been awakened in Paris 
by the success that has attended the endeavors of French 
diplomacy to secure for France the réle of intermediary in 
the negotiations for peace between the United States and 
Spain. It is known that the British foreign office would 
have appreciated the honor of having brought about the 
formal cessation of hostilities between the belligerents. Sir 
Henry Drummond-Wolfe, the British ambassador at Madrid, 
is credited with having made a tender of his services in this 
connection to the Spanish government. The French gov- 
ernment made strenuous endeavors in the same direction; 
and, finally, the negotiations were intrusted to M. Cambon, 
the French ambassador at Washington. ‘The French press 
is highly elated over the outcome of this diplomatic fencing- 
match between the foreign office at London and that at 
Paris; and Parisian publicists are discussing a new role for 
France, that of protectress and unifier of the Latin nations. 
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THERE is a certain historical consistence in the circum- 
stance that Eugénie, the former empress of the French, should 
be in Paris, and in failing health, at this moment when the 
bitter recollections of 1870 are revived in the minds of 
Frenchmen by the death of Prince Bismarck, the chief author 
of that unparalleled, national humiliation. M. Clemenceau, 
the noted radical journalist, spoke the feeling that is burning 
in the heart of France when he denounced the dead chan- 
cellor recently in language which, for the terrible vehemence 
of its invective and the brutal violence of the hatred it ex- 
pressed, must stand unique among the things that have ever 
been said over an open grave. In the meanwhile the pathetic 
life of the former empress of the French is running itself out, 
amidst the memories of her early triumphs; and the sufferer 
who was most bitterly stricken by the successes of the iron 
chancellor will not survive for long the German Junker, 
whom Eugénie has regarded as the typification and embodi- 
ment of brute strength and remorseless cruelty. 


& 


Tue popular demonstrations that attended the recent 
journey which the captured Spanish Admiral Cervera made 
from Annapolis, Md., to Portsmouth, N.H., to inspect his 
sailors who are prisoners at the navy yard in the latter City, 
were only less eager than those that greeted Assistant 
Constructor Richmond P. Hobson in his service tour of the 
Atlantic seaboard. At every station where the gallant but 
unfortunate enemy could be seen, crowds had assembled to 
cheer him, to shake him by the hand, and to assure him of 
their appreciation of the fine chivalry and sailorly daring 
which he displayed in the waters of Santiago, both when he 
courteously notified the American commander that the heroes 
of the Merrimac were saved from death, and when later he 
obeyed the orders of his superiors, and plunged into the 
mouths of the cannon on the decks and turrets of the Ameri- 
can war-ships. As a tribute to the generous spirit of the 
American people, the reception which has been given to the 
defeated Spanish admiral in this country is amply worth re- 
cording. 


Brevities. 


In England it is reported that there is still difficulty in 
finding employment for nurses and others who are Unitarian. 


Mr. Chadwick writes: “ My friend, H. D. Catlin, writes 
me that ‘raw haste, half-sister to delay,’ is Tennyson’s, not 
Lowell’s, as written in my article on ‘ Taking Risks’; and he 
must be right. He always is.” 


Our sermon this week by Rev. W. T. Phelan of Portland, 
Me., presents the problem of -poverty as it appears to a man 
who has studied it at first hand for thirty years. Mr. Phelan, 
as minister of Preble Chapel, has during this long term of 
service established his right to speak as an expert concerning 
methods of dealing with poverty. 


“ Let us keep the Philippines for God,” is not a motto that 
is exactly suitable for use in the fall election. When we put 
on our silver dollars the words “In God we trust,” the 
American people were not thereby made more reverential. 
The silver dollar was then worth ninety cents; and the motto 
was extended to read, “In God we trust for the other ten 
cents.” 


Rev. R. A. Armstrong, our minister in Liverpool, England, 
in a late book put forth by him, holds that of all the modern 
English poets Browning is the greatest. He is poet of the 
largest faith. “‘T'wo supreme spiritual convictions seem to me 
to stand out as the very sum and substance of Browning’s re- 
ligion. ‘The one is the absolute union of power and love in 
God: the other is the strenuous joy of the life that is to be.” 


All attempts to give this war a religious twist should be 
strongly resisted. A war in the name of religion would in- 
volve unspeakable degradation. Even a plea for religious 
liberty ought not to be heeded, when it takes the form of a 
demand upon our government to seize foreign possessions In 
order that Protestant missionaries may follow the flag. 


The Boston /7/o¢ is right in calling George Charette of 
Lowell, Mass., a “true American sailor.” When the Span- 
iards demanded of Hobson’s men their reasons for blowing 
up the Merrimac, Charette, speaking French, his native 
tongue, was pressed to reply. He answered, “In the United 
States Navy it is not the custom for a seaman to know, or to 
ask to know, the object of his superior officer.” 


If every naval commander is expected to declare his re- 
ligious faith in due form upon the quarter-deck of his battle- 
ship, it will be necessary to have a brief creed provided for 
use on such occasions. A dozen commanders, each express- 
ing his faith in unpremeditated speech, would introduce no 
end of confusion and theological controversy. Capt. Phillip 
is a brave and religious man, but religionists will not do well 
to force his mode of expression upon other men as honest 
and brave as he is. 


We print this week an article on the negro as an officer, by 
Prof. Scarborough of Wilberforce University. He certainly / 
makes a good plea for the negro soldier, and his right to 
promotion according to his merit. If the head waiter at a 
great hotel may be a negro, there is no reason why the com- 
mander of a company of a hundred negroes should not be 
of their own color, excepting the one question of social 
relations with white officers. What moral weight has an 
objection drawn from that source as against the rights of 
men who are serving their country at the risk of wounds and 
death? 


One of our readers has come upon a curious reference to 
‘females ” in the introduction to Parkenton’s “ Modern Atlas. 
1815.” The learned author says: ‘“ Geography is a study so 
universally instructive: and pleasing that it has for nearly 
a century been taught even to females, whose pursuits are 
foreign from serious researches. In the trivial conversation 
of the social circle, in the daily avidity of the occurrences of 
the times, pregnant indeed above all others with rapid and 
important changes that affect the very existence of States and 


empires, geography has become an habitual resource to the 


elegant female as well as the profound philosopher.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Industrial Education for Cuban Negroes. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I believe all will agree that it is our duty to follow the 
work of destruction in Cuba with that of construction. QOne- 
half of the population of Cuba is composed of mulattoes or 
negroes. All who have visited Cuba agree that they need to 
put them on their feet the strength that they can get by 
thorough intellectual, religious, and industrial training, such 
as 18 given at Hampton and Tuskegee. In the present de- 
pleted condition of the island, industrial education for the 
young men and women is a matter of the first importance. 
It will do for them what it is doing for our people in the 
South. 

If the funds can be secured, it is the plan of the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute at Tuskegee, Ala., to bring 
a number of the most promising negro young men and 
women to this institution to receive training, that they may 
return to Cuba, and start in the interest of the people in. 
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dustrial training on the island. ‘Tuskegee is so near Cuba 
that it is conveniently located for this work. 

It will cost for the travelling expenses and education of 
each one of these Cuban students $150 for a year’s educa- 
tion. 

We are ready to begin the work as soon as funds are 
secured or guaranteed. In what better or more permanent 
way can we help Cuba than by éducating a number of these 
people? What I have said of Cuba applies as well to Porto 
Rico, where over half the population are negroes. Those 
who would like to pay the whole or a part of the expenses of 
one of these students can correspond with 

Booker T. WasHINGTON, Principal,’ 


TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, 
TUSKEGEE, ALA. 


“Lead, Kindly Light,” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 

In your issue of August 4 two writers have corrected your 
recent statement that Newman wrote “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
to express “the rest and peace” he found in the Catholic 
Church. You say their letters suffice to set the matter right. 
Neither of them covers the point which many persons would 
consider the most interesting and important in such a discus- 
sion. It is the question of the cause of the “ encircling 
gloom ” to which the opening lines of the hymn refer. 

That this gloom had its origin in Newman’s state of mind 
on religious questions seems clear from the fact stated by 
your correspondent, Mr. H. L. Gladding, that his hymn was 
written when “an inward spiritual conflict was working a 
change in his views.” At the time of its composition he had 
become so dissatisfied with the Anglican Church as to say 
that it was in “need of a second Reformation.” This dis- 
satisfaction led to his well-known effort to find a wza media 
between Anglicanism and Catholicism. It was only when he 
saw the futility of such an effort that he entered the Catholic 
Church. : 

These facts indicate plainly that the prayer of the hymn 
was much more specific than Mr. Gladding supposes it to 
have been. It was more than a characteristic expression of 
Newman’s confidence in divine guidance. It was a petition 
for deliverance from the sorrow and perplexity which op- 
pressed his soul, when he saw that the Church in which alone 
he had faith as yet was occupying a radically wrong posi- 
tion on questions of the most vital importance for him. 

Your other correspondent, J. H. W., is mistaken if by call- 
ing it “a hymn of Protestant authorship” he means to imply 
that its excellence is at all due to the fact that its author was 
a Protestant when he wrote it. It would have been better 
perhaps not to have referred to that aspect of the matter. 
For the fact that the light, for which its writer prayed in his 
perplexity, led him into the Catholic Church, makes it in the 
last degree inappropriate for the hymn to be sung, as it so 
often is, in Protestant churches. To justify this by saying 
that it is not a Catholic, but a Protestant, hymn is virtually to 
say that the gloom of which it speaks so pathetically is char- 
acteristic not of the Catholic, but of the Protestant religion. 

C. I. ARMISTEAD. 


Aghor Kamini, a Brahmo-Somaj Saint. 


BY PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


It is just three years since she departed this life; and we 
all see, as if still before us, the glowing countenance of Saint 
Aghor Kamini, with the sweetness of her smile, the modest 
gentleness of her looks, the deep, cheerful calmness of her 
forehead and brows. I knew her almost when she was a girl, 
the wife of a valued and dear friend, to whom she was mar- 
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ried when she was no more than ten years old. He taught 
her the first lessons in Bengali and the first lessons in relig- 
ion. Ina Hindu family a married child is not supposed to 
see her husband during the daytime, far less talk to him: that 
would be gross impropriety. She can only see him at bed- 
time. And so all the little education Aghor Kamini had was 
in the stillness of the night, when her day’s work was over. 
Then, we are told, “before retiring to rest, she used to say 
and take her lessons with due formality.” 

A Hindu child-wife divides her year in two intervals, one 
of which she spends with her parents, this being a sort of 
vacation time, and the other she spends at the house of her 
husband’s parents, this being the time of daily downright 
drudgery. But the little that she learned during the latter 
period was all but unlearned during the former; and so 
Aghor Kamini’s education was very imperfect when she went 
to live with her husband permanently, in the fourteenth year 
of her age. 

Village girls in Bengal blacken their teeth with mishi, a 
coloring powder. ‘The lips are black also, and this is sup- 
posed to make them exceedingly charming. Aghor Kamini’s 
husband hated this charm; and so obedient to him was the 
girl at that early age that she consented to give up the prac- 
tice, though it made her very unfashionable in the village. 
She did another bold thing. Her husband had taught her 
his simple theism, and the error of idolatry. When there was 
an idolatrous ceremony in the family, therefore, Aghor Ka- 
mini refused to join it. All the orthodox ladies were deeply 
offended, and for some time her place in the household was 
made too hot for her. But she braved it all. By her affec- 
tionate service to every one, by her dutifulness and cheerful 
obedience in other respects, she soon regained the lost confi- 
dence. ; 

Writing letters, especially to her husband, is thought to be 
fearful immodesty in a Hindu girl; and she has no chance of 
improving her mind by intelligent conversation with any one. 
Aghor Kamini did not like it at all. She must write to her 
husband, though she had to do it by stealth in the night. 
‘The moon,” says the husband, “was her lamp, a stick out 
of the domestic broom was her pen, the juice of the pun 
berry was her ink,” and probably the dried leaf of the 
banana was her paper. And she wrote letters with such 
elementary weapons. A Hindu girl must always keep the 
inner apartment of the house. She is only let out when she 
goes to draw water for the household either from the pond 
or the well or the river. Hence the water-side is a great 
feminine resort,.a sort of women’s club, where there is much 
gossiping and plenty of stolen leisure. Here Aghor Kamini 
had long talks on religion with a village matron while both 
filled their water-pots, and these talks greatly opened her 
mind. Perhaps this was the beginning of that absorbed in- 
terest she subsequently showed in spiritual conversations in 
the Brahmo-Somaj. 

The first thing about this woman was her simple unselfish- 
ness. A Hindu girl’s chief delight is in her gold ornaments. 
She bullies and bothers her husband, and eats out her own 
heart about them. When she has them, she is as proud as a 
queen. Next to the gold, the silver comes of course,— the 
gold for the nose and ears, for the neck and wrists and 
breast, coming down sometimes to the waist, the silver for 
the toes and the ankles. So a respectable girl is heavily - 
loaded with her jewelry, and her place in society is deter- 
mined by the quantity she wears. Scantily jewelled or 
having nothing but silver to wear, scarcely anybody talks 
to her. Little Aghor Kamini was invited to a village feast, 
and had scarcely any gold to show, so they took no notice of 
her; and this struck her so much that, girl as she then was, 
not more than fifteen years old, she vowed never to wear 
gold or silver again, never to wear anything but the plainest 
clothes, and all her life to be the friend of the poor. 

Aghor Kamini now grew apace. In her twentieth year 
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she was regularly initiated in the religion of the Brahmo- 
Somaj, and fell into a small circle of our people where her 
husband, Prakas, was the leading spirit. She joined the 
regular services, and daily held devotions in her own house. 
So unselfish she was in small things that her ways were 
somewhat singular. If any one gave her a fruit or vegetable, 
she cut it up in small fragments, and divided them among 
all her friends, keeping only one share for her own house- 
hold. In the part of the country where she lived, cocoanuts 
were a rare delicacy. She got a few given her. Near by 
were certain poor students, living in lodgings far from their 
friends and country. Aghor Kamini’s cocoanuts were too 
few to give away. So she cooked them into cakes, and asked 
the boys to a feast, which they ate with eagerness and thank- 
fulness. 

Wearing coarse saris, without borders, without embroidery, 
like a widow in her simplicity, she gave away her clothes, 
curtains, quilts, to any one who had need for them. As for 
her gold, she had parted with it long ago. Bankipur (Patna) 
was her home now, and that became the home of the stranger 
and the sick and the orphan. She had about twenty chil- 
dren in her house, whom she fed and tended and taught as 
she did her own children. In clothing or in nursing she did 
not show the least preference for the latter. And this large 
household was called Aghor Parivan (the family of Aghor). 
But her benevolence was not confined to this family. When- 
ever there was an illness or a trouble outside, and she came 
. to know it, she would hasten there at any time of the day or 
night. There were many instances of this. Let me give one. 
When busily employed, information came to her that a very 
poor woman was taken seriously ill after childbirth. She 
instantly went, and found the woman was a coal-vender’s 
wife, and lay in a room filled with coal and coal-dust and all 
sorts of filth. The smell was horrible, and the woman lay 
on the bare ground. The first thing she did was to send for 
her friend the doctor, and some clothes and bedding from 
her own house. Then she took up the broom, and vigor- 
ously swept the room. The coal-vender protested, his sick 
wife protested, but Aghor Kamini said, “ What are these 
hands for if not to help you?” 

To many sick and dying she was a ministering angel. 
There may be some like her in Christian countries. I have 
not seen another in this country. Aghor Kamini’s good 
work was not merely to tend the sick. She had an ardent 
enthusiasm for the improvement of her own sex. At Banki- 
pur there was a large girls’ school-building, with scarcely 
any girls in it. Aghor Kamini resolved to take charge of it, 
and make it worthy of its name. She took her twenty girls 
there, and persuaded others to come. But people said she 
was not much educated herself: how could she teach? That 
struck her as true. So, the mistress of a large household as 
she was, and the mother of five children, she determined to 
get admitted to a training school some three hundred miles 
from her home. There she was a willing and contented 
pupil for a sufficiently long time, and came back in triumph 
to take charge of the girls’ school at Bankipur. 

The third-class women passengers by the railway were 
fearfully inconvenienced for the want of a waiting-room at 
the Bankipur depot, and one woman was brutally ill-treated 
by an East Indian guard. Aghor Kamini proved equal to 
the occasion. She combined with a number of Hindu ladies, 
sent a strong memorial to Lady Elliot, the wife of the lieu- 
tenant governor of Bengal, and got the objects of her public- 
spirited petition. There is now a woman’s waiting-room at 
the Bankipur station, and the East Indian guard was signally 
punished. 

Aghor Kamini was a good housewife and a good cook. 
Her devotedness and obedience to her husband were primi- 
tive and apostolical. She rigidly trained her two daughters 
and three sons in the ways of piety and virtue. But her be- 
nevolence was so unstinted that every pice of her husband’s 


large monthly income was spent long before the month ex- 
pired, and the household lived in a state of chronic poverty. 
The money, as it came, was consecrated in the domestic 
sanctuary. Not a farthing could be spent before it passed 
through the ceremony of consecration; and on one occasion 
the whole family had to fast nearly a.day and night because, 
by a mishap, the money that came could not be sanctified 
and blest. Her fond love for her family, however, made up 
for every other want; and it was a truly happy family. 

Generous and kind as she was to all people, her honor 
and service to religious men of the Brahmo-Somaj were spe- 
cially prominent. She scarcely distinguished between mis- 
sionary and lay, between. young and old: How I remember 
her devoted service at the sick-bed of Hiranand, a saintly 
young sojourner from the far-off province of Sindh! She 
secured him the most expensive medical treatment and at- 
tendance possible; and, though poor Hiranand did not 
recover, his many friends bear grateful testimony to what 
Aghor Kamini and her friends did for him, stranger as he 
was at their doors. 

When, in the midst of our missionary tours, I, or any other 
Brahmo-Somaj minister, visited Bankipur, whether we stopped 
at her house or elsewhere, she made a high festival of our 
visit. Her personal attendance, her warm hospitality, were 
simply unbounded. But still more prominent was the elabo- 
rate care with which she got up the devotional services in 
the morning. All the gardens of Patna were ransacked for 
the floral decorations of the prayer-room. Carriagefuls of 


ladies came from all directions. The matrons came, the chil- ~ 


dren came. All crowded to the service, under Aghor Ka- 
mini’s gentle leading. They feasted together during the day ; 
and in the evening there were absorbing talks on spiritual 
subjects. In fact, Aghor Kamini’s passion for prayer and 
pious life was unfeigned and fervent. She prayed many 
times during the day. During the family devotions she regu- 
larly offered fervent prayers; and her insight into spiritual 
life was great, as shown in the course of the evening commun- 
ions. So humble she was that she bowed to and learned from 
every one, her juniors and inferiors not excepted. Her faith 
was practical, shown in times of serious sickness in the fam- 
ily or the marriage of her grown-up daughters. Usually a 
grown-up daughter that cannot be married is the cause of 
disgrace to a Hindu family, and the parents leave no stone 
unturned to find a husband for her. Aghor Kamini de- 
pended upon Providence, hated match-making, and bore the 
brunt of social disapproval. For money, for honor, for 
lives dearer than her own, she trusted in the Lord. Her 
pious enthusiasm was singular. Year after year she made a 
pilgrimage to Rajgriha, the famous holy city of the Buddhists, 
with a large retinue of her friends; and on the way she not 
only sang with the processionists, but gave open-air ad- 
dresses to the multitude, most of whom were rustics and low- 
class people. 

In the midst of these and similar activities, Aghor Kamini 
died in June, 1896, in the fortieth year of her life, mourned, 
loved, honored, and imitated. Indeed, she was not a genius. 
She was not a brilliant woman. Her education was very com- 
monplace, her judgment often faulty, her tastes not most 
refined, Prakas Chamdra, her husband, to whom she was 
obedient as a child, taught her much; and other Brahmo- 
Somaj men had a good deal of influence upon her, not always 
wholesome. But her innate excellence and sweetness were 
all her own. Her wonderful benevolence, her great enthusi- 
asm, her simple, whole-souled piety, were gifts all from above. 
It may be you have many such women in the West, but we 
in India scarcely. any. Do you ask why we call Aghor 
Kamini a saint? Because of her passion of love for all 
men and women, because of her passion of love for God, the 
great spirit Father, and because of the unblemished purity 
of her life. Let all men bless the memory of Aghor Kamini 
the Brahmo-Somaj saint! 
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The Song my Paddle sings. 


August is laughing across the sky, 
Laughing while paddle, canoe, and I 
Drift, drift, 

Where the hills uplift 

On either side of the current swift. 


The river rolls in its rocky bed; 
My paddle is plying its way ahead,— 
Dip, dip, 
While the waters flip 
a In foam, as over their breast we slip. 


And, oh, the river runs swifter now; 
The eddies circle about my bow. 
Swirl, swirl ! 

How the ripples curl 

In many a dangerous pool awhirl! 


And forward far the rapids roar, 

Fretting their margins forevermore. 

Dash, dash, 

With a mighty crash, 

They seethe and boil and bound and splash. 


Be strong, O paddle! be brave, canoe! 
The reckless waves you must plunge into. 
Reel, reel, 

On your trembling keel, 

But never a fear my craft will feel. 


We've raced the rapid, we’re far ahead ! 
The river slips through its silent bed. 
Sway, sway, 

As the bubbles spray, 

And fall in tinkling tunes away. 


And up on the hills against the sky, 

A fir-tree, rocking its lullaby, 

Swings, swings, 

Its emerald wings, 

Swelling the song that my paddle sings. 


— Pauline Jekahionwake, in the White Wampum. 


The Influence of Puritanism on our National Life.* 


BY HON. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


LE 


But there is another side to Puritanism. I have spoken 
hitherto only of its doctrinal side; but there was a better 
aspect of Puritanism, which went deeper,— went into the bone 
and sinew of our race. We escaped from or outgrew its 
doctrines in due time, but the other side has abided with us. 
The disciplinary side of Puritanism we have retained, and it 
has been our saving grace. In this disciplinary side, three 
things were vital and important. These were family disci- 
pline and obedience in the first place; in the second place, an 
individual sense of moral obligation,—of the duty a man 
owed to himself, to what might be called self-respect,— affect- 
ing, necessarily, his obligations to others; and, third, that 
element of public spirit which can only grow up in a com- 
munity accustomed to individuality and the forms of free- 
dom. We have emancipated ourselves largely from the more 
extreme tenets of Calvinism. We have, with more doubtful 
results, emancipated ourselves in great degree from that 
domestic discipline which was so strong a feature in Puritan- 
ism. Whether we have in any degree lost the sense of per- 
sonal obligation and self-respect I am not prepared to say, 
but my own judgment would be that the tendency in that 
respect is greater now than heretofore. As for patriotism, or 
public spirit, so distinguishing a feature of Puritan times 
in New England, I do not believe we have in any way dimin- 
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ished it. On the contrary, I am inclined to think that it 
burns stronger to-day than ever before. : 

To develop this subject to its full extent would need hours. 
i have merely stated the characteristics of New England Pu- 
ritanism. ‘They -were also the characteristics of the Hugue- 
nots of France, of the Lutheran Church of Holland and 
Germany, of the Calvinists of Switzerland. And wherever 
they were found, whether here or among the Irish Presby- 
terians of North Carolina or among the French Huguenots 
of South Carolina or the Dutch Lutherans of New York, 
they have permeated the continent. And these influences 
have made the race of to-day. They have made up what we 
are in this conflict. 

I now come to the second text, that from Jeremiah,— “ The 
fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the teeth of the children 
are set on edge.” I have referred to the doctrines which 
were preached here in New England for two centuries. But, 
while our fathers preached hell-fire, the Spaniards, unfortu- 
nately, practised it. And the position of affairs in the 
struggle between ourselves and the government of Spain 
grows logically and naturally out of what was done in this 
way two and three centuries ago. 

Between 1520 and 1550, Charles V., both Emperor of 
Germany and King of Spain, as he then was, published a 
series of laws, or edicts, to the effect that all those convicted 
of heresy should be beheaded or burned or buried alive. - 
The penalties were thus various to meet the circumstances of 
each case; but capital punishment was always to be inflicted 
on the man who bought what was known as an heretical 
book, or sold it, or even copied it for his own use. Only a 
few days before his death, Charles signed a codicil to his 
will, recommending that no favor should ever*be shown to 
heretics, and that care should be taken to uphold the Inquisi- 
tion as the best means of accomplishing so praiseworthy an 
end. In Spain the Reformation,— that is, the spirit of Puri- 
tanism, the protest against clericism,—after a short struggle 
died completely away. In about ten years from its first ap- 
pearance the last vestige of it vanished. The Dutch wished 
to adopt the Reformed doctrine. Therefore, Philip, Charles’s 
son, maintained against them a war of extermination which 
lasted thirty years, and which he continued till his death; for 
he was resolved utterly to extirpate the new creed. His 
command to Alva was that every heretic who refused to re- 
cant should be burned. If he did recant, some indulgence was 
granted; but, having once been tainted, he must die. Instead 
of being burned, therefore, he was to be beheaded. Eighty 
thousand persons in Holland and Flanders suffered death 
for that cause. This was the Puritan’s Hereafter made 
Present. 

In rs502, at the very time when Puritanism began to make 
itself felt as the dominating force in Great Britain, a remnant 
of the Moors still survived in Spain. Known as Moriscoes, 
they were the most industrious, the most frugal, the most 
peaceable portion of the population. It was determined by 
the clericists that they should be driven from the country. » 
The Archbishop of Valencia thought children under seven 
years of age need not share in the general banishment, but 
might, without danger to the faith, be separated from their 
parents, and kept in Spain. To this the Archbishop of 
Toledo strongly objected. He was unwilling, he said, to run 
the risk that pure Christian blood might by any chance be 
polluted with infidelity; and he declared that, rather than 
leave one unbeliever to corrupt the land, he would have'all — 
men, women, and children — at once put to the sword. That 
they should all be slain instead of banished was the desire of 
a powerful party in the Church, who thought such a signal 
punishment would work good by striking terror into the heart 
of the nation. Bleda, a celebrated Dominican preacher, 
wished this to be done, and to be done thoroughly. He said 
that, for the sake of example, every Morisco in Spain should 
have his throat cut, because it, was impossible to tell which 
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of them were Christians at heart, and it was enough to leave 
the matter to God, who knew his own, and would reward in 
the next world those who were really Catholics. A new era 
was then to be inaugurated, an era in which Spain, purged 
of her heresy, was to be at rest, and men living in safety were 
to sleep under the shade of their own vineyards, sow their 
gardens in peace, and eat of the fruit of the trees they had 
planted. To this end, about one million of the most industri- 
ous inhabitants of Spain were, at about the time Massachu- 
setts was settled, hunted out like noxious animals, and under 
- circumstances of indescribable barbarity. Of 140,000 human 
beings of all ages and both sexes then deported in a single 
body,— one of many such bodies,— it is said that, in the 
space of a few months only, more than two-thirds suffered 
death, in its most dreaded forms. 

Thus, once more, the hell which the Puritan clergy 
preached, the priesthood of Spain practised. The modern 
theory of evolution, when not interfered with, leads, it is said, 
inevitably to a survival of the fittest,— those intellectually 
and physically the most vigorous and alert. The end and 
aim of clericism was the exact reverse of this. Through the 
agency of the Inquisition, it sought persistently to weed out, 

’ extirpate, and forever destroy whatever in the human progeny 
was intellectually alert, questioning, or subversive of dogma. 
And in Spain it did its work thoroughly. Hence existing 
conditions. 

Thus to-day Spain and this country are living object- 
lessons upon the results of two systems. On the one hand, 
the effect of Puritanism; on the other, the effect of the re- 
verse of Puritanism,—clericism. I do not think it is neces- 
sary to say more. The most any discourse can lead to is an 
object-lesson ; and that object-lesson is shown you to-day more 
forcibly, more vividly, more effectively, by events going on 
before our eyes than by any discourse, no matter how ingen- 
ious, how eloquent, or how labored. ‘Those opposed to us in 
the struggle now on foot are simply illustrating the truth, 
eternal as immutable, expressed in the words of Jeremiah,— 
“The fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the teeth of the 
children are set on edge”; and also in those other Biblical 
words,— “I am the Lord thy God which brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage, thou shalt 
have none other gods before me, thou shalt not bow down 
thyself nor serve them, for I the Lord am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children even to 
the third and fourth generation”; for, be assured, there is 
no crime that in due process of time and in ways often past 
finding out is not avenged either upon the man who commits 
it or upon his descendants. The mill of God grinds slowly, 
but it grinds, uncommon fine. 

Thus, also, is it seen what a great, what an infinite 
difference there may be between Preaching and Practice. 
Right here, under the sway of doctrinal Puritanism, as I have 
said, in the meeting-house which preceded this, the listener 
was terrified by the threat of hell-fire; but, while he had 
the blaze of it continually before his theological eyes and the 
smell of its sulphur in his moral nostrils, yet, so far as the 
actual life of the community was concerned, hell-fire was a 
theory only, and a threat, while the principles of discipline, 
freedom, self-respect, and liberty were practised. This was 
Puritanism: such was its influence on national life; and, 
from whatever point we regard it, we see in every feature and 
aspect of otir political existence of to-day the effects of the 
Puritanism of two hundred and fifty years ago. Therefore, 
I close these few words upon a great theme with another text 
of Scripture, of like tenor to that with which I began. It is 
from the Gospel according to Saint John iv. 37, as true 
to-day of Spain as it is of the United States ; — 

“And herein is that saying true, One soweth, and another 
reapeth. I sent you to reap that whereon ye bestowed no 
labor: other men labored, and ye are entered into their 
labors.” 
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Religion and Religious Life in Italy. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


We are apt to speak of religion avd life as if they were, at 
least in some measure, differentiated. It must be confessed 
that they are, to some extent, in the life of most modern 
cities, perhaps especially so in English-speaking communi 
ties. We are not apt to observe this, and rather pride our- 
selves on our peculiar religiousness. We point with pride to 
our “observance of the Sabbath”; and our English cofsins, 
as that acute observer, Max O’Rell, remarked, always go to 
church, whatever may have been the occupation of the few 
hours preceding. It is, one notices, a mark of good social 
position. 

There is one striking thing about us, however, that has 
not been commented upon. We have altered the meaning of 
the word “ holiday.” With us it is no more a holy-day. Why 
is this? Is it not that we have tended more and more to 
separate our daily lives, our daily joys, from our religious 
observances ? 

In Italy there is no holiday devoted solely to secular ob- 
servances. ‘There are a host of festivals, among which they 
include every Sunday, which they still call “‘ Dominica,” the 
Lord’s Day, the festival of the Risen Lord, when it is the 
bounden duty of everybody, after religious service, to show 
their delight in the most joyous manner, as, for instance, we 
celebrate Fourth of July with races and bonfires and all 
manner of festivities. They feel just as we do about the 
“glorious day we celebrate.” A good old priest said to a 
Williamstown professor, ‘Would you believe it, sir, this 
degenerate race propose to have a horse-trot on Monday 
instead of on Sunday, the joyful day we must all celebrate.” 
My friend reflected that this was not just the view his col- 
leagues in that lovely Massachusetts town would take of an 
observance of the Sabbath. The Italians, by the by, have 
never changed the name of the seventh day of the week, or 
rather they have changed it from the pagan name of Satur- 
day to the Hebrew appellation of ‘ Sabato,” the Sabbath. 

They follow the teaching of the early church still, and 
have never gone back to the precepts and practices of the 
‘old dispensation.” That their Lord came, that their Lord 
rose, is, in their view, a circumstance to be observed with 
every outward manifestation of joy. They think it well to 
recall, too, that even in the strictness of Jewish formalism, 
even on the Hebrew Sabbath, he feasted with his friends. 

They carry this idea,— which surely should give us, too 
mournful Yankees, food for reflection,—they carry this 
thought still further. In their view they see like cause for 
rejoicing wherever and whenever the Holy Spirit has mani- 
fested himself. Has he, that Holy Spirit, who is the Godhead, 
inspirited, inspired, a holy life, made it a visible part of him- 
self, the great consoler, uplifter, sustainer, so that his holy 
church has declared that here is.a truly sanctified life, in- 
spired of God? “#eco/” Behold! here is a life which we, 
if we are truly worshippers of the Holy Ghost, must worship, 
must celebrate with religious services, with the mass, which 
brings the visible presence of the Lord among us, with every 
possible demonstration of joy and joyousness. And so every 
holiday is a holy-day still among these simple people, and 
devoted to the celebration of some grand and holy example 
of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 

To the unprejudiced mind, this must seem beautiful, at 
least as an abstract idea; but a good lady, a committee of 
one from the Christian Endeavorers of the United States, 
once expressed to the writer. her horror of the whole thing. 
‘What! you would worship the saints!” « My good lady 
you worship the Holy Ghost?” “Certainly!” «And where - 


do you find the Holy Spirit, except as manifested in the 
lives which He has inspired ? ” ; 
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It is this which makes the interest of the joyous festivals 
which fill the Italian year with sustaining and elevating 
gayety. The towns, owing, alas! to the unfortunate attitude 
of the Church to the national aspiration, have, to a great 
extent, lost all faith in the Church as an institution, and all 
interest in her observances. The wiser peasantry have pre- 
served their faith, and it makes the strength of the nation. 

Itisa charming sight to see how devout and devoted they 
are here, in Capri, to their saints, whose days are the great 
festival of the year, looked forward to with the same interest 
that our young friends look forward to the glorious Fourth, but 
with this added interest of deep religious feeling. A week 
beforehand we are awakened in the early morning by a peal 
of bells and explosions of bombs, which echo and re-echo 
among the mountain cliffs to tell the faithful that the week 
devoted to the contemplation of the manifold virtues of the 
somewhat fabulous “San Costanzo” has begun. Every 
night, at service, his wisdom and goodness will be pro- 
claimed from the pulpit, and his emblazoned banner, for 
whose portrait a well-known model sat, is flung to the 
breeze over the steps to the old cathedral. All feminine 
Capri is in a flutter of excitement, preparing suitable gar- 
ments to wear in his honor; and the “ Daughters of the 
Virgin” are busy putting the most elaborate finish on their 
snow-white dresses, typical of their superiority to all mundane 
things. The day before finds the little pzazza filled with 
booths for the sale of toys and the gingerbread-framed por- 
traits of this mighty being, who has so long and so successfully 
protected his beloved isle from scourges of all kinds. Wise 
old Clemantina shakes her sapient head, and suggests: “ You 
can see for yourself how it is! All round this gulf they have 
had cholera, earthquakes, lava, showers of ashes, all sorts of 
misfortunes: but here? No! Why for? San Costanzo! 
Rain! No, indeed! It never rained on San Costanzo’s 
day! Except once when the people were bad enough not to 
take him out till afternoon. Then he ducked them all, and 
they have not forgotten it.” The boats have gone with the 
priests, and the episcopal throne, rather tottling it must be 
confessed, at the stern for the Archbishop from Sorrento. 
One band has come from there, and another from Napoli it- 
self; and everything is in a wild whirl of excitement. The 
day dawns with bombs and bells galore, and many mzno7 
masses have been said in the beautiful decked cathedral be- 
fore we arrive for the final service there, which shall precede 
the progress of his saintship to his Mariners’ Church of San 
Costanzo, once the famed Roman temple to Neptune. The 
rare marble columns to that edifice are still standing inside ; 
and without Murat’s men found the Empress Crispina, poor, 
exiled child of fifteen, still lovely in her imperial vestments, 
which, like all earthly vanities, vanished in a moment at the 
touch of the fresh air of to-day. 

_ High over the altar, in a miniature temple of white and 
gold, sits the silver effigy of this tremendous personage, San 
Costanzo, while the archbishop in full canonicals kneels be- 
fore him. The mass closes, and we are ushered out to await 
the procession that is to bear him to his church below, and 
later to the Marina, where his presence will bestow a blessing 
for the year on all the freshly painted barks drawn up to 
await his coming. It is a lovely sight,— that little pzazza, like 
a stage-setting, crowded with eager worshippers and scepti- 
cal sight-seers, and lovelier still the cool dark depths of the 
cathedral, from whence the banner of the Virgin is now issu- 
ing, preceding a group of the littlest girls, each with her 
chaplet of artificial roses and her snowy dress and blue veil. 
Then the larger girls follow, half hidden by the voluminous 
folds of their blue gauze veils, “ Daughters of the Virgin,” ad- 
mirably contrasted with the black robes of the group of nuns 
around the lesser crucifix behind.. Then come the little boys 
and older lads, all in the white and blue cassocks which befit 
the “Sons of Saint Louis”; and then the fine old men, 
“ Sons of Saint Philip Nero,” with black copes, suggestive of 
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his cognome; after them the altar-boys and the gorgeous 
purple-robed canons of the cathedral; and then, borne high 
aloft, the silver saint, beneath his scarlet and silver canopy 
upheld by the Sindic and the elders of the town. Behind 
follow the band and the veiled women of the congregation, all 
chanting the hymns of the day, and many quite overcome 
with emotion excited by the spectacle and music. Down on 
their knees drops the crowd, as his saintship passes amid a 
shower of rose-leaves and yellow odorous genesta blooms, 
rained on him from every wall and window, and filling the 
air with perfume. How the bombs boom and sputter as the 
beautiful lines of the exquisite procession wind in and out of 
the scented and vine-wreathed lanes, and fill the widening 
curves of the high road to the wonderful blue gulf, with 
its fringe of hazy mountains and smoke-crowned Vesuvius 
beyond ! 

All is joyous and gay as possible; and the evening will b 
bright with wonderful fireworks, filling the packed, little town 
square with noise and lights. Wine will flow like water, and 
bands and bombs will vie with each other as ministers to the 
general joyousness; but behind and above all will be this 
prevailing sense of the deep import of this religious cere- 
mony. And, most noteworthy, there will be neither rudeness 
nor drunkenness throughout the whole proceedings. For is 
not this festa a festival of the Lord, a Holy Day? 

To one accustomed to the incidents of our usual holidays 
this is a very suggestive feature; and the fact that-the word 
“holiday” has to our ears so different a significance is a cir- 
cumstance in itself most instructive, is it not? 


Spiritual Life. 


The bravest are the tenderest— Bayard Taylor. 
Bod 


It is not only a part of the wisdom of happiness, but it is 
absolutely essential to the conditions of doing any true work 
in the world, to so live that one may not be too greatly 
affected by the attitude of other’ people.— Lillian Whiting. 
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Enthusiasm means “in God”; and I can’t understand 
how any man can realize his standing before God and not 
be on fire three hundred and sixty-five days in the year. Any 
man who goes into business and doesn’t throw his heart into 
it doesn’t succeed. Now, why not go into the Lord’s work 
as earnestly as into athletics? — D. LZ. Moody. 

ae 


Richest gifts are those we make: 
Dearer than the love we take, 
That we give for love’s own sake. 
Hands that ope but to receive 
Empty close: they only live 
Richly who can richly give. 
—John G. Whittier. 
wt 


And should the twilight darken into night, 
And sorrow grow to anguish, be thou strong: 
Thou art in God, and nothing can go wrong 
Which a fresh life pulse cannot set aright. 
That thou dost know the darkness proves the light. 
Weep if thou wilt, but weep not all too long, 
Or weep and work; for work will lead to song. 
— George MacDonald. 
Pd 


‘The manifestation for which the world is always prepared, 
and which the Church ought to provide, is the supreme glory 
and greatness of sincere, loving devotion to duty, and the 
unfailing dominance of innate spiritual principle. There is 
a heavenly demand for the exhibition of the fact that there is 
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no Christian character nor honor where the everlasting power 
of moral and spiritual life does not act as constantly and un- 
erringly as the laws of dynamics in chemistry and physics. 
They do thus act, and their due operation will show the 
true elevation of the spiritual life above the material.— 
Joseph H, Bradley. 


Heaven. 


Thou bright mirage, that o’er man’s arduous way _ 
Hast hung in the hot sky, with fountains streaming, 
Cool marble domes, and palm-fronds waving, gleaming,— 
Vision of rest and peace to end the day. 
Now he is weariest, alone, astray, 
Spent by long labor, led by thy sweet seeming, 
Faint as the breath of Nature’s lightest dreaming, 
Thou waverest and vanishest away. 


Can Nature dream? Is God’s great sky deceiving ? 
Where joy like that the clouds above us show, 
Be sure the counterpart must lie below, 
Sweeter than hope, more blessed than believing. 
We lose the fair reflection of our home 
Because so near its gates our feet have come. 
— Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


The Pulpit. 


The Problem of Poverty. 


BY REV. WILLIAM T. PHELAN. 


For the poor shall never cease out of the land.— DEUT. xv. II. 
Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ— GAL. 


Vi.’ 2. ss 

The problem of poverty is as old as the race. It was a 
very simple matter to deal with in Mesopotamia or the Holy 
Land, under tropical skies and valleys flowing with milk and, 
honey. The same was true in the early days of New Eng- 
land, when everybody knew his neighbor. It is a very com- 
plicated and perplexing question to-day under such widely 
different conditions as confront us. 

As we have to meet.WJit, it is evidently not a problem to be 
solved and done with once for all. It is here to stay. It is 
as persistent as the race. And so we have to face the ques- 
tion, which concerns us all, whether we will or not. One of 
the discouraging aspects of this question is the fact that with 
all our magnificent achievements the condition of the poor 
appears to grow more deplorable and hopeless from genera- 
tion to generation. We are told that the army of paupers 
and vagrants are being recruited from the ranks of the poor 
from year to year more rapidly than ever before. Booth- 
Tucker says, “The question which must take precedence of 
every other seems to me to be the ‘problem of the workless 
poor.’ What are we going to do with the ever-increasing 
army of. the unemployed?” ‘That the well-to-do world is 
taking’ a serious and practical interest in this social problem 
is apparent on every hand. 

The number and magnitude of the agencies which charity 
has created are among the marvels of this remarkable cen- 
tury. There is scarcely an ill which can befall humanity 
in its career for which charity has not provided remedial 
agencies. ‘There is no occasion to enumerate them here. 
They are mainly included under the classification State 
charities, county and city charities, private and local charities, 
and personal almsgiving. Under this systematic and com- 
prehensive method no class, or even an individual sufferer, 
appears to be left out in the cold, uncared for. - 

Nothwithstanding this comprehensive system, we are told 
on high authority that “charity as often fails as succeeds in 
doing what it sets out to do, and often aggravates the evil it 
is designed to cure.” This fact raises the question whether 
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charity is not overdone or unwisely conducted, or both. For 
we must believe that the benevolent sentiment out of which 
charitable agencies spring is good now, and always good. 
But it is only a sentiment; and, however fine and good, it 
needs intelligence and wisdom to direct it in the practical 
betterment of society. As the tree is known by its fruit, it 1s 
quite apparent that the great mass of charities, as now con- 
ducted, contain some serious errors. And it is one of the 
hopeful signs of the times that such a body of clear-headed, 
unselfish philanthropists as compose the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction meet once a year to thoroughly 
discuss all phases of the social problem, and are doing the 
best possible service in making clear the-errors into which 
charity is prone to run. J 

Alexander Johnson, in a recent paper on “The Ethical 
Basis of Charity,” brings a severe indictment against much 
of our so-called charity. With some important exceptions, 
such as rescuing children from the slums, etc., he says, “ It is 
the almost universal rule that the effect of charity is adverse 
to the material and physical progress of the race. We are 
learning to distinguish between poverty and pauperism. 
The pauper is the social parasite. Now charity is one of the © 
three essentials of pauperism. Pauperism is poverty plus lazi- 
ness, plus charity. Could the world’s stream of charity dry 
up for one month, pauperism would be extinct. Pauperism is 
a contagious disease. An overseer of the poor says, ‘ Charity- 
asking is as catching as the smallpox and ten times as 
deadly.’ Think of the effect upon an honest but ignorant 
toiler, who sees his neighbor, a professional beggar, return 
with the spoils of the day, five or six times as much as the 
worker gets by twelve’s hours’ labor. Think of the effect 
upon children of the knowledge of the office of the overseer ~ 
of the poor, and that a pitiful story told there will secure 
relief; that you may, if you choose, depend upon the town 
for your living. But the effect upon the beggar and his 
children is not the end. Charity reacts upon the honest 
worker. He is robbed by excessive taxation. His children 
are brought in contact with the vice which charity breeds 
and fosters. Charity not only fosters and keeps alive the less 
fit, it induces them to propagate, and it takes care of their 
feeble offspring. Charity more than anything else stands 
in the way of the redress of social wrongs. It smooths over 
and puts out of sight the consequences of the wrongs that 
demand heroic treatment, and therefore the wrongs do not 
get redressed.. But the suffering directly caused by charity 
is as a drop in the ocean to that indirectly caused. If we 
admit that the totality of suffering is diminished, we shall 
find reason to believe that the sum of positive human happi- 
ness is also decreased by charity. Think of the lowered tone 
of the life of the poor; the smaller wages of many workers; 
the added burdens of the small tax-payers; the loss of self- 
respect; the dull, hopeless existence of old men and women 
in the poorhouses; the squalor and wretchedness of the 
many shiftless poor kept alive by charity.” Mr. Johnson 
gives us many practical and convincing illustrations in proof 
of his severe indictment of charity as now conducted. “Is 
there anything to be said on the other side?” he asks. “If 
not, the ethical man must pause.” ‘ 

His rejoinder is, in substance, that material progress and 
physical and intellectual advancement are not the whole 
human progress. The real progress of the race is to be pro- 
moted by the cultivation of our emotional and esthetic 
natures. _Care for others and for all, or altruism, must re- 
place egoism, the selfish care for self, as our guiding motive. 
It is true, charity promotes the survival of the unfit, and so 
hinders material progress. But the selfishness and cruelty 
which would replace the sentiments which now promote 
charity would be of infinitely more evil effect in hindering 
the development of our higher nature. ‘The sight or knowl- 
edge of extreme and unrelieved suffering of all classes of un- 
fortunates, dying of inattention, would tend to make us 
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cruel and unsocial, would produce brutality and its attendant 
evils, and would be, beyond all comparison, more injurious 
to the highest and best that is in us than the survival of a 
few more of the weakly, the shiftless, and the inefficient 
would be to our physical and material progress. The evils 
would be more fatal, the injury would be deeper, the race 
would be the loser. The rational justification of charity is 
found in its effect upon the agent, and on the race through 
him. It is in the promotion of altruism, the care for others, 
which is some day to replace egoism, the care of self. as the 
governing motive of the race, that charity is justified and 
sanctioned. Mr. Johnson, in this sharp arraignment of 
charity, as now administered, is only one of many social 
reformers who are voicing the same sentiments. Prof. 
Edward Cummings of Harvard University, Frederick H. 
Wines, editor of the Charities Review, Washington Gladden, 
Josiah Strong, and Prof. Francis G. Peabody have each of 
late raised a warning voice against the demoralizing effect 
upon the poor of indiscriminate charity. You do not hear 
one of these gentlemen speaking a word against charity as 
such. It is against charity as it is rather than as it ought to 
be. It is against its irrational, bungling, sentimental, short- 
sighted methods that they protest. ‘The very first essential 
in a modern charity worker is the capacity of discrimination,” 
says Prof. Peabody. ‘The new charity deals with not less 
than three entirely distinct problems: first, the problem of 
the ‘ can’t-works,’ — the disabled, the aged, and the sick, who 
should receive from their town all gentle consideration ; there 
is, second, the problem of the ‘ out-of-works,’ — the tempora- 
rily unemployed, for whom work should be found; and then 
there is, third, the further problem of the ‘don’t-want-to- 
works,’ — the professionally idle, the vagrants, the drifting 
scum of our social life. Indiscriminate dealing with radi- 
cally distinct types is ‘the peculiar curse of institutional 
charity. Into the midst of the unfortunate and feeble folk, 
who should be properly cared for by a Christian city, are 
imported in great numbers cases which are simply pestilential 
in their influence. Thus our almshouses and temporary 
homes are no longer the refuge of those unfortunates who 
have suffered from the storm of life and need a quiet harbor. 
Into these same harbors there now drifts a mass of social 
wreckage, dangerous fragments of abandoned lives, depraved 
in themselves and demoralizing in their influence. Nothing 
is more demoralizing to the struggling poor than the success 
of the indolent or vicious. Your city poor-relief wagon or 


your Christmas turkey goes to a home of degraded life, and | 


twenty heads are looking out from surrounding lodgings, and 
thinking if our husbands were only drunkards, or if the town 
were only overrun by our brood of begging children, then 
the city, or the tender-hearted missionary, or the dear good 
up-town lady, would make life easy for us. One thinks with 
terror of the way in which such misdirected charity tends to 
weaken the beautiful heroism which still prevails in thousands 
of humble homes that would welcome hunger rather than 
beggary, where poverty dwells with independence and is 
happy in self-respect.” 

It is quite apparent to all that these strictures upon our 
system of charity are really in the interest of charity, as it 
ought to be. We have an illustration right at home of a 
good deal of sentimental nonsense that gets connected with 
this good work. We have multiplied agencies until we have 
disgusted a good many benevolent people. A gentleman who 
ought to know tells me there are eighty benevolent agencies, 
big and little, in this city. That is too many by half, and 
enough to starve all out of existence. Some benevolent 
people with leisure on their hands make it their business to 
drum up recruits for the charity agencies during the fine 
winter days. With very rare exceptions urging charity upon 
the poor is a very demoralizing service. Of your personal 
friendship, wise counsel and good cheer, you can never give 
too much. They really need you, whether they know it or 
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not, more than they need your dole of charity. But a small 
part of the ills of life is due to poverty: much more is due 
to ignorance, disease, mental and moral defects, degrading 
vices, and are incurable by gifts of money or its equivalent. 

The defects incidental to charity cannot blind and bewilder 
us as to the worth and transcendent importance of the reality 
itself. Charity is here because it ought to be. It has a 
divine mission for the race. The chief concern is, How shall 
it goon? Shall it help or hinder social welfare? It is quite 
evident that charity needs to change its base of operations to 
meet the needs of our times. Indeed, it is a legitimate and 
necessary part of charity to relieve the physical necessities of 
the poor; but, if that is all you do for them, it is doubtful 
whether you have not done them harm rather than good. 
You need to develop one’s faculty, and show him what capac- 
ity and thrift are. The most effective charity opens the 
way by which a man can help himself to emerge out of in- 
dolence and vice. ‘“ Every time a man meets a want by his 
own exertion he is strengthened: every time you meet his 
want for him he is weakened. So all the robust virtues 
retire when charity takes his case in hand. Forethought 
and prudence, industry and thrift, shrink and shrivel when 
free coals, free soup, and free clothing are hurled at him.” 
Our wise philanthropists are teaching us to concentrate our 
resources to eliminate superfluous agencies which open a 
smooth path to the professional beggars, and then call to 
this ministry of benevolence -only such people as have the 
capacity to discriminate worth from worthlessness, a heart 
of love to feel for those in distress, and a courage to do the 
thing that ought to be done, however hard. 

Modern charity is just now teaching us to abandon the 
old, short-sighted, hand-to-mouth methods of relief; and by 
working on longer lines and through more rational methods 
we shall be able to do vastly more real service for the poor 
of our people. And so it is turning its resources and 
agencies -into schools of instruction, especially in behalf of 
children and youth. Probably half the most pitiable poverty 
we have to encounter and relieve has its source in ignorance 
and incapacity, coupled with vice. Modern charity begins 
to recognize this, and is opening industrial schools in all our 
cities, and thus is opening the way for the new generation to 
bread-winning, and so to thrift and independence. The new 
charity does not dream that it is going to rid the world of 
poverty. Poverty is here not by our consent. It is here 
providentially, here for the world’s good; and we shall not 
circumvent the Almighty by any of our brilliant schemes. 
Philanthropy seeks only to reduce it to a minimum, to elimi- 
nate its horrid, hopeless, depraved aspects. This it can do, 
this it ought to do; and, unless Christianity is a failure, it will 
be accomplished, only give it time enough. Somebody asked 
C. A. Bartol recently if he considered Christianity a failure. 
He replied, ‘‘ It hasn’t been tried yet.” We are on the way 
to it, I trust. When we arrive there, we shall have a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 


Prayer. 


O Thou who art the one God and Father of all, who hast 
breathed thine own spirit into thy children, and made us to 
be at one with each other as members of thy household, en- 
able us, we beseech thee, to keep the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace. While there are diversities of knowl- 
edge and of faith, and we cannot all be of the same mind, 
may we be made one in spirit, in brotherly affection, and in 
devotion to thy holy will. Deliver us, we pray thee, from all 
blindness and prejudice, and whatever else would turn our 
hearts from one another. By the charity of our temper and 
thoughts may we show forth the power of the gospel of love, 
and may we live in peace and unity with all our brethren, as 
followers of the Prince of Peace. Amen. 
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Sea-gleams. 


BY FREDERICK B. MOTT. 


How unconscionably set up some of us 
would be if we dared to believe what Brown- 
ing tells us! 


*©?Tis not what man does which exalts him, 
But what man would do.’’ 


And nothing seems to encourage the de- 
lightful fallacy more persistently than the 
great, wide, idle, unsearchable sea. Al- 
though I did once meet an anemic instructor 
in mathematics in whom the sight of the 

infinite majesty of white fretted waves 
seemed to produce a kind of nystagmus; for 
no sooner did he reach the smooth-spread lip 
of sand, eternal camping-ground of the ever- 
disappearing hosts of white-plumed cavalry, 
than he fell, with much twitching of the 
eyes, elbows, and lips, to frantic calculations 
and numberless drawings with his cane to 
discover why every third wave had increased 
volume. He always reminded me of the 
darling verse :— 

‘*The centipede was happy, till 

One day the toad in fun 
Said, ‘Pray which leg goes after which?’ 
This strained his mind to such a pitch 


He lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run.’’ 


To all ordinary mortals, however, the sight 
of the sea overwhelms calculation, paralyzes 
effort, and encourages dreams. 

The gleam of its ineffable blue, its distant 
margin melting in the sky, its iris-changing 
shades of shifting light, —here a sparkle, there 
a sinuous ray, again a mirage-like glimmer; 
its marvellous atmospheres, lifting, sinking, 
clouding, clearing; its entrancing odors, il- 
lusive, alluring; its wondrous voice, weird, 
long-drawn, distant, yet in an instant at 
hand, Joud, rushing, boisterous, then gone, 
floating far, like a wind-borne cry across the 
chasm of the infinite,—these, and its thou- 
sand other mysterious traits, draw man’s 
thoughts to the unattainable, wean him from 
fact and form, figures and phenomena, and 
teach him to feed like the gods upon the 
ambrosial nectar of the potential, that un- 
substantial bubble of the things to be. 

As I lie hammock-hung on a broad piazza, 
I look out through masses of honeysuckle 
blossom, where blue-throated humming-birds 
are inquisitively darting, and under a row 
of tall elms, in the high branches of which 
the orioles are clinging and singing; and 
down there across a strip of salt marsh the 
immense Atlantic fills out all the rest of the 
field of my vision. 

It is enough. 

I think that is what the dear old lady whom 
Emerson took for her first sight of the ocean 
said, after all her years of fighting poverty, 
Yes, it is enough and to spare. Here is 
the ‘‘riches of full assurance’? of things 
hidden, impenetrable, unknown. No sooner 
do my eyes drink the distant beauty than 
note-book and pencil become detestable, the 
books packed in about my legs, their sharp 
comers aggravating their presence, 
viciously. 
for review? 


I eject 
What if half of them are waiting 

I know pretty well what they 
are,—bloodless economic statistics, inquiries 
by incompetents into the inwardness of the 
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incognizable. The red and gold volume, 
with imitation antique lettering, is a volume 
of a Western 1evivalist’s sermons, on such 
themes as ‘‘ Throwing the Soul’s Pursuers off 
the Scent.’’ That is just what I will do: 
out they go! But look at the sea! There 
is a smile over the boundless face of the 
deep,—a smile of ineffable restfulness. The 
whole vast expanse is one shimmering gleam, 
without a ruffle, without the faintest shadow 
to form values in coloring or to indicate 
perspective to the dazzled landsman’s eye. 
To sink ‘‘full fathom five’’ placidly down 
into that pearly deep would indeed be to 


‘*Suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. ’’ 


But mark! Even as we gaze, the light in 
the far east quivers, breaks into dividing 
streaks, stands not upon the order of, its 
going, but goes at once, drunk up by an in- 
rolling spectre of gray mist. At first si- 
lently, stealthily, but to the amazed eye with 
lightning-like rapidity, the sea-turn drives 
in, gathering up the edgés of the horizon as 
it comes. The pearly tint is still visible in 
the foreground, but as a dove’s eye, no big- 
ger. Now it is gone. Then awakes the ter- 
rorizing voice,—‘‘poluphloisboio thalasses’’ 
(no English for that), —a multitudinous ming- 
ling of many tongues, in threatening mur- 
murs, not so loud as to destroy the sugges- 
tion of an infinitely mighty reserve, yet loud 
enough, —the awfulness of the deepening roar 
intensified by the quickly thickening fog. 
There is nothing left now for the eye but 
a bank of impenetrable dull vapor. Yet the 
imagination is held by what is hidden, and 
the ear still reverberates to the mournful 
moaning. 
“*The earth lies quiet like a child asleep: 
The deep heart of the heaven is calm and 
still. 


Must thou alone a restless vigil keep, 
And with thy sobbing all the silence fill?’’ 


From sweetest peace to saddest sorrow, — 
such are the gleams of the sea. I may now 
return to my reviewing. But I shall not. 
That one sea-gleam has filled me, exactly as 
T knew it would, with an irresistible prefer- 
ence for the dreamy mystery of what yet may 
be rather than the unexalting duties, the 
persistently apparent present realities of 
definite work. I prefer to wait for another 
sea-gleam,—a gleam that, like that pearly 
vision just’ obscured, will restore confidence 
in the permanence of the Infinite behind 
these squally wraiths. 


Why weep ye so, ye watchers on the land? 
The deep is but the hollow of His hand.’’ 


A Far-off Holiday. 


BY W. HENRY WINSLOW. 


Me 


Nearly fifty years ago a Boston lad, need- 
ing ‘‘change of air and scene,’’ was confided 
by his family and his physician to a Mentor 
newly graduated from a Maine college; and, 
with a companion of his own age, the son of 
an excellent Suffolk judge, he spent a year in 
Europe. He is obviously an oldish boy now, 
and his~ recollections of that holiday time 
remind him of a camera obscura his good 
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father once made for him. From the gray 
softness of its luminous screen many delicate 


pictures, in the manner of the Realists, stole» 


into view, peopled with bright, silent figures, 
but all alive and moving, not the same char- 
acters appearing and reappearing at the 
wings, but an ever-changing, wonderful pro- 
cession. 

To-day that boy looks into the dim cham- 
ber of memory; and, in the depths of its 
magic mirror, curious pictures appear and 
disappear, coming and going who knows 
how, while others take their places. 

It was a fine June day when the new grad- 
uate and his two charges, not much younger 
than he, slid from the New York pier, amid 
the usual hurly-burly of departure, on ‘their 
way to Liverpool. As their friends on shore 
dwindled and dwindled, and the white hand- 
kerchiefs waved their last, their hearts sank 
within them, seeing the ever-widening gulf 
between, as if old Charon were ferrying 
them. Yet, quickly, as we may imagine in 
the case of mortals putting on immortality, 
the immensity of the change and the newness 
of the life left no room for fear or regret. 

The third day at sea was a gray one, such 
as artists love,—partly because its light is 
not quite beyond the suggestive power of 
pigments; and the boy was much impressed 
by the difference between the stately height 
of the vessel above the surface of its late 
quiet harbor as compared with its engulf- 
ment in the swelling immanence of the sea. 
What happiness it was to lie snuggled in some 
canvas-back nook, out of the wind, and 
with half-closed eyes, lulled by the flapping 
of the sails and the endless rush of water in 
the ship’s wake, to drink in the salt breath 
of ocean, gaze at those ‘‘wandering fields of 
barren foam,’’ and think of nothing. For 
the moment even the sentinel Duty seemed to 
slumber at his post. 

The emptiness of the highway of nations 
was amazing. MHour after hour and day after 
day of the bright midsummer passed; and, 
except for a faint trail of smoke or an indis- 
tinct sail, there was nothing to be seen but 
an occasional undulating line of porpoises or 
a dubious whale. 

The steerage passengers were not numerous, 
but they were interesting. Among them were 
a shabby, little old man and woman, whom 
the Bostonians compared to the figures which 
appear alternately in the ingenious barometri- 
cal toy,—one heralding fair and the other 
foul weather, though apparently they had no 
relations with one another. It was under- 
stood they were going home after a lifetime 
in the United States, and one wondered what 
sort of home-coming it would be. Their 
time was spent in meekly crouching in out- 
of -the- way corners, dreaming —of what? 
There was a fiddle in the steerage, and in 
calm weather its querulous droning made 
part with the drowsy symphony of the sea. 
‘‘Dearest May,’’ ‘‘Way down upon the 
Swanee River,’’ ‘‘Old Folks at Home, ’’ 
‘Annie Laurie,’’ and other like melodies 
succeeded each other endlessly. - Sometimes 
a shuffling merry-go-round was improvised 
among the steerage passengers upon their part 
of the deck, and then to the whine of the 
fiddle was added a-Terpsichorean accompani- 
ment of heel and toe. 
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Another bequest of primitive ages was to be 
heard in the sailors’ shanties, * the rude dog- 
gerel and resounding choruses with which 
they enliven their pulling and hauling. One 
would raucously sing: *‘Ho, ho! Ahoy! 
Ho for Liverpool! A-ho-y!’’? And the 
others would join in with: ‘‘Haul the bow- 
line, the double-knotted [or what not] bow- 
line! Haul the bowline! ‘The bowline 
haul!’’ The emphasis on the final word 
being of the nature of a yell, and the adjec- 
tival expletives varying with the fancy of 
the bard. 

At sea, as on land, patriotism, pyrotech- 
nics, and peril affect one another’s company ; 
and so it came about that eight days from 
New York, upon the Fourth of July, some 
unacknowledged fire - worshipper, sacrificing 
to the goddess‘of liberty, set fire to a top- 
sail with a rocket. The blaze was put out; 
and so was the captain, whose expletives 
were as fiery as the emergency. 

Yet, at last, time began to drag a little. 
Chess, checkers, cards, and shovel - board 
assumed the aspect of inevitable routine. 
The queasy uncertainties of climbing aloft 
ceased to allure, and green peas and straw- 
berries seemed to the fancy like a dream of 
water in the desert. Then, one day, when 
the fog lifted, and showed afar a strip of 
beach and dew-damp grass and a snowy light- 
house, and the cry was, ‘‘Cape Clear Light!”’ 
the boy’s heart rose within him; and the his- 
tory, geography, and romance of the mother 
country sprang at once and forever into visi- 
ble life before him. The Emerald Isle! 
Green Erin, indeed, at last! 

The squall in St. George’s Channel, which 
laid the Roscius aback, was in the early part 
of the night, following the first sight of 
Ireland. The ship was carrying considerable 
sail, the wind being abaft. A heavy thun- 
der-storm lowered about her. The passen- 
gers were making ready to turn in. On deck 
were the watch and the man at the wheel. 

The two boys were in their state-room, S. 
—otherwise ‘‘the judge’’—being in the upper 
berth. In a moment the vessel heeled -heav- 
ily to port, and seemed to be capsizing. S., 
who was lame, half fell, half scrambled, to 
the floor, the other rolling against the cabin- 
door. A sickening interval followed. 
Somebody said afterward that then he leaned 
to starboard with all his might, and the 
vessel righted. In fact, she did recover her- 
self a little; though it was with difficulty the 
boy opened, or, rather, lifted the door of 
the state-room, and climbed the companion- 
way, at the top of which he clung, while 
women’s screams came from below. Black 
night and chaos were all about him. The 
deck seemed to lie at an angle of thirty-five 
degrees. Unseen sailors were shouting fear- 
fully amid the universal noise, thunder and 
lightning quickly alternating. But it was 
the fierce trepidation of the sailors which 
parched the boy’s throat and benumbed his 
faculties, as he thought of ‘‘the Royal 
George,’’ of his family bidding each other 
good-night three thousand miles away, and 
whether drowning were so very painful, after 
all. But now, indeed, the ship is righting 
The sails must. “somehow 
Her headway is less- 


more and more. 
have been slackened. 
* A corruption from the French chanter. 
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ening. The danger is passed. How great 
it was the boy never knew, and he never 
asked; but he believed that, given some 
other more shifty cargo, and there must have 
been for his company a more abiding city 
than Boston. 

The morning after the squall, upon coming 
on deck ina steady drizzle of rain, a strange 
sight met the eye. The barque, with sails 
all furled, with no sign of crew nor appear- 
ance of life, like some helpless, dead creat- 
ure, was being tugged through the opaque, 
dingy waters near the Mersey’s mouth. A 
vast, murky metropolis loomed in the dis- 
tance. The great, green, swelling ocean was 
no more. The voyage was over. 


The Negro as an Army Officer. 


BY W. S. SCARBOROUGH. 


Among the many important questions that 
have arisen as a result of our war with Spain, 
the one that heads this brief article has at- 
tracted its share of attention. That negro 
regiments should be officered by men of their 
own color is affirmed by many, but denied by 
others. 

As a matter of equity, there is but one 
side: public sentiment presents two. Equity 
should determine our action in all matters of 
public policy. It is upon this principle that 
we should act. 

If the negro can enlist as a private in the 
regular service, there is no reason why he 
should not be promoted, provided he fulfils 
the conditions of promotion. If he is worthy 
and capable, there is no just cause why he 
should not, as any other man in the same 
situation, be commissioned as an officer over 
men of his own color. 

In the Revolutionary War and in subse- 
quent wars he evinced courage, and demon- 
strated his patriotism to a marvellous degree. 
In our Civil War he proved his efficiency 
beyond question. In the present crisis he 


exhibits the same interest, the same zeal, the 
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of country that characterized him on previous 
occasions. 

Under trained leaders of his own race he 
will, no doubt, give as valiant service as he 
would under trained leaders of any other 
race. Then, too, the appointment of such 
men would be an inspiration to the race, —an 
acknowledgment of capability and a recogni- 
tion of merit. 

Our plea is for justice. Show the colored 
man that there is something to aspire to, 
even in a military capacity, and I have no 
doubt that he will show himself equal to the 
emergency. His fighting qualities are well’ 
known. We need to ‘point only to Fort 
Wagner, Milliken’s Bend, Port Hudson, Fort 
Pillow, and other historic spots where the 
negro’s blood flowed freely in his country’s ' 
defence. 

There is a strong probability that the army 
of occupation of the Philippine Islands, and 
other Spanish possessions that will fall into 
our hands, will be largely made up of negro 
immunes, who are regarded as better adapted 
to the tropical climate, and who are less 
liable to attack by disease and the fevers of 
these warm countries. Under gallant leaders 
of their own race the difficulties that might 
otherwise be encountered are materially less- 
ened. ; 

General Thomas Morgan of New York 
states the case clearly and correctly when he 
says :— 

‘*The war with Spain is primarily and 
professedly a humanitarian crusade, under- 
taken for the redressing of the wrongs of the 
Cubans, multitudes of whom are negroes. 
The republic can hardly afford to incur the 
sharp criticism of inconsistency by inflicting 
a wrong upon its own soldiers and perpetuat- 
ing in its own army an insidious discrimina- 
tion against brave men while going out os- 
tensibly in the rights of others. I think the 
keenest thrust which has been made against 
the republic since it entered upon this new 
career of humanitarianism has been that of 
the Spanish caricaturists, who represent us 
as rushing off to liberate negroes in Cuba 
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while lynching negroes at home. This is a 
real blot upon our national life which ought 
to be eradicated.’’ ~ \ 

Nothing that the writer may say can add 
to the force and logic of these words. 


Literature. 


Evelyn Innes.* 


Mr. Henry James and others who have 
regretted that the English novelists are timid 
compared with their French neighbors will 
read Mr. Moore’s latest novel with a 
sense of victory, and rejoice ‘‘to see the 
curse removed.’’ Mr. Hardy’s /ude would 
have satisfied a less exigent ideal, and in- 
deed went far beyond Zvelyx Innes in the 
grossness of particular scenes. Yet, while 
Mr. Moore is frequently denounced as an 
immoral writer, if he is ever so, he is not so 
habitually. His Zsther Waters was intensely 
moral, at once an epic of maternity and a 
terrible indictment of the English racing 
habit. But Avelyn Zunes is a horse of quite 
another color. Not that it deals with a sit- 
uation progressively immoral up to a certain 
point. A novel may deal with a situation 
wholly immoral, as does Daudet’s Sapo and 
Balzac’s Cousin Bette, and yet be intensely 
moral through its representation of the evil 
life as intrinsically hateful, though of poetic 
justice there may be little or none. But a 
novel that is intensely moral may have an 
immoral influence, either through the poi- 
soned atmosphere which it creates or the 
images with which it soils the imagination. 

In Evelyn Innes the evil life is depicted in 
a way that does little to make it intrinsically 
hateful; and, when at length Evelyn has a 
revulsion from that life, the manner of her 
repentance is so unreal and its implications 
are so unlovely that by comparison her evil 
life is made to appear something admirable. 
For several years she lives the life of a great 
prima donna as the unmarried consort of an 
zesthetic, musical, agnostic English lord. She 
then deliberately initiates another love affair. 
Then comes the revulsion, mainly through 
the associations of her childhood and the 
personal attractions of a Roman Catholic 
priest. Without rational conviction she as- 
sents to the Roman Catholic dogma, thus 
subjecting her mind also to an immoral de- 
basement. For a few weeks she makes a 
‘retreat’? in a nunnery, and we are left to 
judge for ourselves whether the self-efface- 
ment of the nun would be for her a more 
moral life than that which she had led here- 
tofore. The concluding chapters should save 
the book from the Index Expurgatorius. In- 
deed, our Roman Catholic friends might do 
worse than to publish Zvely2 Zunes as a re- 
ligious tract. 

The book is as much a musical novel as 
Charles Auchester. Only the trained musi- 
cian, artist, or connoisseur can fully appre- 
ciate all its elaborate expositions of Wagner 
and the early ecclesiastical music of Pales- 
trina and others, but the less trained can 
apprehend much of the writer’s meaning. 


* Evetyn InNEs. 
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Here and elsewhere Mr. Moore has sometimes 
the effect of dumping cartloads of encyclope- 
dic matter on his page. He writes of some 
one as being like a peacock and ‘‘spreading 
a gorgeous tail of accumulated information. ’”’ 
The comparison as applied to himself would 
not be wholly bad. Evelyn’s artist life, 
which- is represented as translating her per- 
sonal emotions into the dramatic moments of 
the opera, does not, we imagine, give a good 
idea of what makes for success in a great 
singer. As a whole, the book is to be re- 
garded as a study of temperament. Evelyn 
is ‘‘tremulous, impressional,’’ a creature of 
emotion, mood, and whim, not so much im- 
moral as unmoral. She interprets Wagner’s 
music into the terms of her personal experi- 
ence, and her personal experience into the 
terms of Wagner’s dramatic situations. At 
the last we strongly suspect that her spasm 
of remorse is merely a bit of acting, and that, 
having enjoyed the applause of her conscience 
and her inherited instincts, she will soon fall 
from grace and probably into a deeper pit 
than that from which she was digged. Mr. 
Moore does not tell us what he thinks or 
knows. He may have his doubts about 
Evelyn Innes as Thackeray had about Becky 
Sharp. For ourselves we are confident that she 
‘‘came to no good end.’’ Her temperament 
was too imperious. And a salvation destruc- 
tive of her individuality would not have 
been a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
There is little pleasure to be got from her 
story, and its influence is likely to be much 
more for evil than for good, especially where 
it is read by persons of unformed intelligence 
or character. 


FAMILIAR LIFE IN FIELD AND FOREST. 
By F. Schuyler Mathews: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.75.—Mr. Mathews's book proves 
that the wild life of the woods is not unap- 
proachable, and these records of his experi- 
ence are so enjoyable that they ought to en- 
courage others to experiment for themselves 
in the cultivation of better acquaintance with 
the little creatures around us. This is one 
of the best kind of summer books, one that 
helps us use our eyes and widen our affec- 
tions. It begins with a chapter on ‘‘Early 
Voices of Spring,’’ and then tells us about 
frogs, salamanders, snakes, birds, and many 
of the smaller animals, like the chipmunk, 
coon, woodchuck, etc. Mr. W. Lyman Un- 
derwood’s contribution of photographs from 
nature is a genuine addition to the book. 
The frontispiece is a delightful picture of 
two young foxes, painted by Mr. Mathews 
from one of Mr. Underwood’s photographs. 
The book is entirely enjoyable, and we quite 
agree with Mr. Mathews when he says, 
“Guns and traps are all very well in their 
way, but a conscience void of offence to the 
animal world is better. ’’ 


Capriccios. By Louis J. Block. New 
York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons.—For the full 
appreciation and enjoyment of Mr. Block’s 
Capriccios one should have something of the 
mind that was in Shelley. We can easily 
believe that Shelley is his favorite poet, and 
that Shelley’s ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound’’ is his 
favorite poem; also that he cares more for 
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the second part of Faust than for the first, 
and more for Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘Deucalion’’ 
than for his Quaker ‘‘Hannah.’’ Such be- 
ing his admirations, his predilection, as a 
writer, is for-the representation of spiritual 
truths in an allegorical form. His dramas 
are akin to the moralities which preceded the 
Elizabethan plays. His dvamatis persone 
have but little flesh and blood. They are 
personified abstractions, even where they bear 
the names of Arthur, Enid, and Elaine. 
They represent aspirations and ideals. All 
is very noble in the thought and purpose, 
and in the expression there is much that is 
beautiful. But the appeal these dialogues 
will make depends very much upon the 
reader’s mental constitution. If they come 
to their own, their own will receive them 
cordially. Others may be indifferent. It 
may be said that this is true of every kind 
of book. But some mental constitutions are 
less normal, more idiosyncratic than some 
others; and of such is the kingdom over 
which Mr. Block and poets of his kind exer- 
cise their genial sway. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. A series 
of works from the sacred scriptures presented 
in modern literary form. Saint Luke and 
Saint Paul. Edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A. 
(Cambridge), Ph.D. (Pennsylvania), Profes- 
sor of Literature in English in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In two volumes. The 
Macmillan Company.—These two handy vol- 
umes, containing the Third Gospel, the Acts, 
and the Epistles of Paul, while they give 
little to the student that is of especial value, 
do serve to awaken the interest of the general 
reader. The new interest in the reading of 
the Bible is largely the result of the modern 
discovery that the books of the Old and New 
Testament were written by real men for real 
occasions, and therefore are to be studied as 
belonging to the literature which has shaped 
the history of our race. 


Isles and Shrines of Greece. 


Time and the Hour has the following 
praise for Mr. Barrows’s new book :— 


It is scarcely possible to speak too warmly 
of Zhe Isles and Shrines of Greece, by Hon. 
and Rev. Samuel J. Barrows (Roberts 
Brothers, now Little, Brown & Co.), either 
in respect of form or matter. First, on the 
pale blue cover we look through an Ionic 
portico into a bit of the Augean Sea, a pleas- 
ant foretaste of the inside. Then we open 
upon a delightful photographic view of the 
Theseion and the Acropolis, the frontispiece, 
precursor of eighteen reproductions which 
could have been made only in the translucent 
air of ‘‘the land of the gods.’’ As for 
Mr. Barrows’s own proper work (loyally 
aided by his clever wife and daughter), it 
is simply exhaustive so far as it goes, and 
the only regret the reader feels as he lays down 
this volume is that he could not go farther 
with such a guide. Asa scholar, an assist- 
ant to Dorpfeld’s excavations, a lover of 
nature and of mankind, a most cheerful ob- 
server, and a subtle philosopher, Mr. Barrows 
instructs, delights, informs, and improves 
those who grow with him by the portals of 
the Odyssey through the Ionian Islands, 
the Peloponnesus, Phocis, Thessaly, and 
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Attica, departing by the Trojan gates of the 
Iliad. The chapter on the Greek Theatre 
is of especial value to archeological stu- 
dents. Mr. Barrows casts a last stone at the 
‘stage theory,’’ which was developed princi- 
pally from that error of Vitruvius, by which 
he mistook a decorative or scenic wall for a 
stage, for which the Greeks had even no 
name. Mr. Haigh’s objection to the new 
view—that, owing to the very gradual incline 
of the ascending rows of seats, the actors, 
standing on the floor of the orchestra, would 
not have been visible to a majority of the 
audience—is dispelled by Mr. Barrows’s own 
investigation of the facts at Epidaurus and 
elsewhere. From top to bottom there was 
not a seat in the theatre from which the 
actors could not be seen. 

The experience of the travellers in their 
quarantine at Vido has that personal touch 
which makes a charming introduction to 
what is to be told, and inspires a friendli- 
ness by which even the most skilled narrator 
is sympathetically assisted; and thence we 
pass to Corfu, Cephalonia, Ithaca (far-seen, 
rocky Ithaca), and Zante. Mr. Barrows pur- 
sues his happy way between his Homer and 
his Baedeker. It is one of the proofs of the 


wisdom of our surrender to his guidance that’ 


he attempts no minute and slavish efforts at 
Homeric identifications. Homer doubtless 
told much truth, and fit is interesting to 
verify it; but he was often mythical in his 
geography, as in his characters, and some- 
times he nodded. It is wisest to leave our 
fancy as free as his. The heart of the work, 
of course, is the chapters on the Acropolis 
and Athens; and the delicate gossip of the 
eleven little chapters on ‘‘Attic Days’’ is 
quite unique. Mr. Barrows loves Greece 
because 

“It reveals a, life which is interesting, 
partly because it is the prolongation and re- 
production of the life of the past, and partly 
because it is a fresh new life of our day. 
Greece is one of the oldest and at the same 
time one of the youngest of nations. It 
traces with pride its long lineage back to 
Pericles, Solon, and their progenitors; but 
it thrills with more excitement as it recounts 
the story of the Greek revolution, the smoke 
of whose battles has but just passed away. 
I have heard children in the Athenian schools 
recite, not without ancestral pride, -the story 
of Marathon as a task to be learned; but I 
remember more vividly a scene in a Greek 
prison school, in which a boy told a story 
from the history of the revolution with such 
power that he was carried away by his own 
earnestness, and the visitors themselves, na- 
tive Greeks, were kindled by his patriotism. 

. . The real Panhellenist, like our own 
Prof. Felton, is deeply and intensely inter- 
ested in the old Greece, but as keenly and 
sympathetically interested in the new.’’ 

Goats, bones, vases, schools, the news- 
papers, Athenian social and philanthropic 
life, are lightly and pleasantly touched upon. 
The chapters describing the progress from 
Paganism to Christianity and the existing 
Greek Church are admirably constructed from 
the writer’s western point of view, and noth- 
ing prevents him from an enthusiastic recog- 
nition of the beautiful priesthood of the 
‘*Holy Orthodox Church,’’ its paternal kind- 
ness, its simplicity and sweetness. 

The Hymn to Apollo, discovered upon two 
stones at Delphi by the French school, which 
also deciphered them, is given by Mr. Bar- 
rows, words and music, as the oldest known 
piece of composition in the world. That 
modern Gauls should have made the discov- 
ery of this relic, which is a hymn of praise 
to the god for beating. back the Gauls, is an 
interesting coincidence. Since the invasion 
took place in 279 B.C., the hymn must have 
been composed soon after. An _ excellent 
general index and index of Greek words com- 
plete this good volume. 
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The Mutilation of Daudet’s Last 
Novel. 


The London Chronicle gives a scathing 
review of the English translation of Daudet’s 


posthumous Le Soutien de Famille, made by 
Levin Carnac :— 


M. Daudet entitled his book Zhe Support 
of the Family. The ‘‘adapter’’ turns this 
into Zhe Hope of the Family. M. Daudet 
found that he could not give a finished and 
satisfying form to his conception in less than 
445 pages. The ‘‘adapter’’ finds 296 pages 
sufficient, and accordirgly he cuts, cuts, cuts. 
Wherever M. Daudet ornamented his text 
with those pretty little digressions, reflec- 
tions, exclamations that were a vital part of 
the peculiar charm of M. Daudet’s manner, 
the adapter cuts. When M. Daudet’s- per- 
sonages talk together, the adapter cuts half 
the conversation. Constantly, pages are cut 
down to paragraphs, paragraphs to lines. 
And one entire chapter is omitted,—as it 
happens, a chapter altogether indispensable 
to the development of the story. But, oh, 
ye writers of fiction, think with what emo- 
tion you would regard the ‘‘adapter’’ who 
should omit an entire chapter from a novel 
of yours!—a chapter you had written, groaned 
over, fasted over, despaired of, and at last 
accomplished. And the ‘‘adapter,’’ with a 
light heart, omits it! But these, grave as 
they may seem, are the least of the present 
‘‘adapter’s’’ sins. His deadliest sin is yet 
to tell. He has the—what shall we call it?— 
the impertinence not merely to cut M. 
Daudet’s text, not merely to mistranslate his 
sentences, but actually to pervert the very 
substance of his tale. There is a family in 
the book named Valfon,—a husband, wife, 
and the two children of the wife by a former 
husband. The Valfons play an 
part in the book. ‘They are intended as a 
forcible, a terrible illustration of the 
maurs contemporaines which Soutien de fa- 
mille was written to illustrate. Well, will 
it be believed that the ‘‘adapter’’ has taken 
it upon himself absolutely to alter the rela- 
tionships subsisting among these people? So 
that Valfon’s step-daughter becomes his sis- 
ter-in-law, becomes the sister of her mother, 
the aunt of her brother; and the intention of 
M. Daudet’s study is totally defeated. Is 
it not enough to make Alphonse Daudet turn 
in his grave? The ‘‘adapter’? may very 
likely plead, But I did all this, made all 
these cuts and changes, to suit the book to the 
taste of the British public. The answer is 
simple, Who asked you to touch the book? 


Books Received. 


To Pupiisuers.— AU books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. ; 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by George E. Eliot, A.M. 
From Damrell & Uphani, Boston. é 
Captain Antle. The Sailor’s Friend. By Charles Morti- 
mer. 
From Journal Publishing Company, Lawrence, Kan. 
The Kansas Conflict. By Charles Robinson. 
From Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa. 
Chautauqua Reading Circle Literature. 
Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. By Alexander 
Winchell, Ph.D. Revisedand edited by Frederick Starr. 
Men and Manners of the Eighteenth Century. By Susan 
Hale. ; ‘ ‘ 
From Chaucer to Tennyson. With twenty-nine portraits 
and selections from thirty authors, By Henry A. Beers. 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, Ph 


Twenty Centuries of English History. By James Richard 
Joy. 
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Helps to Right Living 


KATHARINE H. NEWCOMB. 


This book contains certain principles of the 
higher spiritual philosophy adapted to the uses 
of life, its purpose being to strengthen charac- 
ter and insure health through the development 
of the interior consciousness. Each chapter is 
the brief sketch of a lesson given in the regular 
Wednesday Classes at the writer’s home. 


52 Chapters. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street,- - = «= Boston. 


MOZOOMDAR’S — 
wt ot BOOKS. 


The Spirit of God. 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
$1.50. | 


An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters; The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinshi~ in Nature, The Spir- 
wtual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in Conscience 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


Heart-Beats. <A Book of Meditations. 


By Protarp CHUNDER MozoomparR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition.—Christian Register. 


The Oriental Christ. By Protap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. Mew Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon,— more than 
a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 
study of the character and person of Christ.—Chréstianx 
Union. 


By PrRotTapP 
233 pages. Cloth, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


MESSAGES. OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, = - - Boston. 
The Religion of Evolution. Twelve 
Lectures. By M. J. SAVAGE. 253 pages. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
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Isn’t He Queer? . 


He doesn’t like study: it weakens his eyes ; 
But the right sort of book will create a surprise. 
Let it be about Indians, pirates, or bears, 

And he’s lost for the day to all other affairs. 
By sunlight or gaslight his vision is clear. 

Now isn’t that queer? 


At thought of an errand he’s “‘ tired as a hound,”’ 
Very weary of life and of tramping around; 

But, if there’s a band or a circus in sight, 

He will follow it gladly from morning till night. 
The showman will capture him some day, I fear, 
For he is so queer. 


Tf there’s work in the garden, his head ‘‘aches to split,” 

And his back is so lame that he ‘can’t dig a bit’’; 

But mention baseball, and he’s cured very soon; 

And he’ll dig for a woodchuck the whole afternoon. 

Do ‘you think he plays “’possum”? He seems quite 
sincere ; 


But — isn’t he queer? 
— Exchange. 


For the Christian Register. 
Barbara. 


BY SARAH BIERCE SCARBOROUGH. 


‘*Quick, Bertha, Alice, there she is.’’ 

“*Who?’? 

The two girls asked the question simulta- 
neously, as they leaned over Ethel Freeman’s 
shoulder to look down into the court at the 
rear of Miss Arnold’s boarding-school. 

“The girl from the mount’n, Barb'ry 
Doane,’’ mimicked Ethel. ‘‘Miss Arnold 
and Miss Pell found her this last summer.’’ 

“Did it take them both to make the dis- 
covery?’’ Bertha Hale asked the question 
with a slowly curling lip as she scanned the 
quaint sunbonnet and dress of the figure 
standing below with clasped hands, her gaze 
longingly fixed upon the wall of living green 
that away to the eastward mounted to the 
skies. 

‘*Tt took them both to bring her here,’’ 
retorted Ethel. ‘‘Miss Arnold for speech 
and Miss Pell for action, you know. She 
has come to get ‘l’arnin’.’ She wants to 
‘holp the mount’n,’ she says. You ought to 
hear her talk. She drawls so absurdly, and 
her speech would wake the shades of the ear- 
liest grammarian.’’ 

‘*What are they going to do with her?’’ 
Bertha’s lip took a more decided curl, and 
an unmistakable frown gathered between her 
eyes. ‘‘They surely do not intend to thrust 
her into the classes of the school?’’ 

“Why not?’’ said Alice Mason, quickly. 
Something in the attitude of the girl stand- 
ing there with longing looks at the mountain 
beyond touched her. 

‘QO Alice!’’ Bertha turned pettishly 
away. ‘‘You would not understand, ‘you are 
so wofully democratic; but you might see.’’ 

‘*T see that she is a girl, and she looks 
very lonely,’’ replied Alice, as she noted the 
mournful shake of the head_as the object of 
their conversation turned reluctantly from the 
spot. 

Ethel had reported the matter correctly. 

Barbara Doane had been found by Miss 
Arnold and her assistant, Miss Pell, in a 
walk the two had taken over the mountain 
the previous summer. 
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As they drank from the gourd at the spring 
gurgling by a neat mountain cabin, their 
attention was drawn to a carefully tended 
grave; and they learned the story of Mrs. 
Doane’s life. 

Barbara’s father had fallen in the federal 
service during the Civil War. The grave 
was that of an unknown Confederate soldier 
whom Mrs. Doane and the child Barbara had 
found one night close by that very spring, 
unconscious and wounded to death. They 
had cared for him during the few hours of 
his life, and had buried him with their own 
hands. 

‘‘Thar war nothin’ ez<’d 
mought be,—only jest a picter, wuz all. An’ 
Barb’ry hev allus keered fer the grave. She 
hev the feelin’ hits fer her daddy,’’ Mrs. 
Doane explained, with a nod at the girl who 
stood hungrily devouring the party before 
her with her eyes. 

‘What can she do?’’?’ Miss Arnold had 
asked with a growing interest, as she saw the 
bright eyes, flushed cheek, and frame quiv- 
ering with excitement. — 

‘*She kin plough an’ berry, but her min’ 
calls fer l’arnin’. She be more favored ter 
sech nor to ther plough. She ’llows hit be 
boun’ ter come ef she be’n’t in no sense 
hender’d; but I be onable ter holp her.’”’ 

‘*What would you do if you had the learn- 
ing?’’ asked Miss Arnold, turning to the girl. 

Barbara gave one sweeping glance far about 
her, as she threw out her arms in a compre- 
hensive gesture, and answered with an ear- 
nestness that caused the shyness to disappear 
and won Miss Arnold’s heart. 

‘*T aims ter holp the mount’n.’’ 

‘*It is too bad,’’ said Miss Arnold as they 
walked on. ‘‘Even that girl sees the work 
to be done in these mountains, and longs to 
help. I only wish I was blessed with some- 
thing more than the good will of my pa- 
trons. ”’ 

“Vou are—with helping inclinations, ’’ 
was her companion’s prompt reply. 

So it came about that after many confer- 
ences Miss Pell brought the mountain girl to 
Lyndon. 

Barbara had asked her 
question : 


tell who he 


mother but one 
‘*Be yer plum’ sure you be’n’t 
And Mrs. Doane had an- 
swered back with Spartan firmness, ‘‘Hit be 
yer chance to git thet yer ben hank’rin’ fer. 
Ya-as, I be plum’ sure,’’ 

So Barbara found herself in the new life; 
and, if in the mountain cabin the lone 
woman’s heart ached for companionship, 
Barbara never was let to guess it, save from 
her own loneliness. And the new life was a 
strange life to Barbara. 

Barbara’s progress was almost marvellous, 
however. She was diligent and observant. 
Soon the odd speech became wonderfully 
modified. But her eyes took on a far-away 
look as the weeks and months passed, with 
the same indifference manifested to her. 
More and more often, morning and night, 
she sought the open court, from which there 
was an unobstructed view of the “eastern 
heights. 

It was at one of these vigils that Alice 
found her wiping away fast falling tears. 

EET nothin’,’’ she stoutly main- 
tained, surprised into the familiar speech ; 


keerin’, maw?’’ 


War 
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but thereafter Alice, by her own request, 
shared Miss Pell’s tutorship, and Barbara 
learned more rapidly from the comradeship. 

‘‘Alice is ‘holpin’ the mount’n,’’’ Ethel 
sarcastically remarked; and Bertha contended 
with a displeased shrug that it was the first 
step toward putting the girl on the level with 
themselves. i, 

‘I am doing what I think is right. She 
is lonely, and she has feelings, as we have,’’ 
said Alice gently but firmly; and she con- 
tinued her course. 

But one day Barbara overheard cutting re- 
marks and thoughtless mimicry. That day 
neither Miss Pell nor Alice saw her at the 
appointed hour. The next morning a physi- 
cian was summoned for Barbara. 

‘*A slow fever,’’ he pronounced it, adding, 
as he learned more of her: ‘‘No wonder. A 
wood-thrush does not take kindly to a cage, 
especially apart from all bird kind. She 
needs to see bright faces and hear cheering 


| words. ’’ 


The girls felt a twinge of remorse when 
Miss Arnold casually repeated what the doc- 
tor had said, and the principal of Lyndon 
was glad to note the stirring of noble im- 
pulses as several volunteered to sit with her. 
It was Alice, however, who was the first to 
go. ~ : 

““You uns air mighty good,’’ said Bar- 
bara, relapsing feebly into the mountain 
speech. ‘‘But,’’ she looked toward the win- 
dow longingly, ‘‘it’d holp me most ter see 
somethin’ from home. Thar war a bit o’ 
laurel in yender drawer.’’ 

Alice rose at the suggestion, and opened 
the drawer. As she searched a box opened 
under her hand. She stood still in surprise. 
She turned to the bed with sharp words 
trembling upon her lips, but a wave of pity 
checked them. She slipped something into 
her pocket, and closed the drawer. 

‘*T cannot find the laurel,’’ 
briefly. 

Something in the tone, so cold it seemed 
to Barbara, caused her to shrink silently 
back upon her pillow, and mutely accept the 
excuse as to lessons which Alice made soon 
in order to leave the room. 

When Miss Pell came in a few moments 
later, the homesick feeling had grown to be 
unbearable. 

“Please look, Miss Pell, jest a sight o’ 
somethin’ that kem from the mount’n,’’ she 
pleaded feverishly. ‘‘Thar war a box.’’ 

Miss Pell found the box. Barbara seized 


she said 


it eagerly. ‘‘Hit allus makes me think o’ 
daddy, —the soldier’s picter. Oh, whar be my 
picter?”’ 


‘«*There, there, don’t get excited.’’ Miss 
Pell pressed her back upon the pillow, draw- 
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ing the empty box from her hands. ‘Has 
any one been to your drawer???’ 
Barbara looked up beseechingly. She re- 


membered the sudden change in Alice. 
faltered slowly, ‘‘Only Alice. ’’ 
““Alice?’’ Miss Pell paused a second, ir- 
resolute. ‘‘Lie still. I’ll see about it.’’ 
She walked swiftly from the room. 
“*Alice, Barbara misses a picture from her 
drawer. Did you see it?’’ she asked with 
her usual directness, as Alice opened the 


She 


- door to her tap. 


a": 


SS ccymeiss Pell)? VAlice 
promptly, though her cheek flushed. ‘‘I saw 
it, and I took it. TI am surprised that Bar- 
bara should have even mentioned it.”’ 

““Surprised?’’ It was Miss Pell’s turn to 
be surprised at the cool acknowledgment. 

“*Yes, I was sorry for Barbara; and I 
hoped I would not have to say anything 


answered 


about it. Here it is.’’ She drew a morocco 
case from her pocket. ‘‘I always kept it 
here,’’ turning to open a box on her bureau. 


‘““Why, Miss Pell, what does it mean?’’ 
She faced Miss Pell in consternation, hold- 
ing out two twin morocco cases. ‘‘How did 
Barbara Doane come to have a picture just 
like my papa and mamma?”’’ she cried. 

In the next few moments Miss Pell made 
good every assertion of Ethel as to her pre- 
dominating characteristic. 

“Come with me, Alice.’’ She grasped 
the astonished girl by the arm, and whisked 
her down the hall. ‘‘Miss Arnold—Alice— 
Barbara—the strangest thing. Come,’’ she 
panted breathless at the principal’s open 
door. Then she sped on through *the rear 
hall, still drawing the now thoroughly fright- 
ened Alice with her. 

Had Miss Pell taken leave of her senses 
or was Barbara worse? Miss Arnold hastened 
after apprehensively. 

‘*Now tell her all about it.’’ Miss Pell 
had dropped down upon the bed, and was say- 
ing hysterically, as Miss Amold reached the 
room: ‘‘She had it, Barbara. It’s her 
father. ’’” 

At sight of the two girls staring at each 
other, Barbara raised upon her elbow, with 
Alice still wonderingly clasping the two 
cases, Miss Arnold grasped the situation at 
the words. She came to the rescue, and 
with her tactful questions made the whole 
matter clear. 

‘“‘To think I thought you stole it, you 
who took care of him, my dear, dead 
papa!’’ cried Alice, in almost a frenzy of 
mingled grief and joy at the truth, as she 
realized it. ‘‘What will my mamma say?’’ 

‘‘That there is everything to be thankful 
for,’’? said Miss Arnold, tenderly, as she 
stroked the girl’s hair, as Alice repeatedly 
kissed the sick girl’s hands. 

And Barbara could only weakly murmur 
over and over, ‘‘ You-uns hev ben so good to 
me.’’ But her eyes showed the joy she could 
not speak. 

Ethel said the same thing when the news 
reached the school-room. It was Ethel, too, 
who acted this time, as well as Miss Pell. 
She dared to take possession of Miss Ar- 
nold’s chair; and what she said only the girls 
knew, but she begged to be the bearer of a 
message to Barbara, and she communicated 
it with more tenderness than tact. 
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‘We've been such mean, foolish girls, all 
but Alice; but you’re to forgive us and 
we’re all to act differently, and you’re to 
get well and be in the classes, and’’—she 
struck a defiant attitude—‘‘you’re to say 
‘be’n’t’? and ‘holp’ all you want to, and 
nobody shall even wink. ’’ 

‘‘But I don’t want to,’’ murmured Bar- 
bara, radiant in the new-found happiness of 
comradeship. ‘‘I want to say what you 
Sayan” 

Then Mrs. Mason came, and swept into the 
room to gather Barbara and Alice into her 
arms together. 

‘*We will wait for Barbara. 
all go to the mountain.’’ But no waiting 
was necessary. Barbara could go at once. 
“Tt would be the best of ntedicine for her,’’ 
said the doctor. 

They found Barbara’s mother bending over 
the grave in the tiny clearing hedged in by 
sassafras and hazel bushes. There was a 
long story to tell again, and Alice clung 
closer to the girl of the mountain as it was 
told anew. 

“‘T have a plan, mamma,’’ said Alice, as 
they stood alone where they had so often 
wished to stand, and yet had never expected 
to have the privilege. Then Alice told of 
Barbara’s wishes to help the mountain. 
Nothing more was needed. 

When the summer had gone, Barbara took 
a new place at Lyndon; and Miss Armold’s 
school lost no patrons. 

“*For we know now,’’ said Ethel, ‘‘the 
worth of a noble heart, no matter how rude 
the exterior may be; and, as for Alice, think 
of what her kindness brought her. ’’ 


Then*we will 


” 


Two Points of View. 


Said the grave gray goose to her gosling gay: 
“Don’t walk so queer and jerky! 

Just glide, or people along the way 
May mistake you for a turkey!” 


Quoth Madam Turkey: ‘‘ Don’t walk so fiat! 
Do move with more animation, 
Myson! They’ll think you’re a gosling! 
Would be such a mortification ! ”’ 
— The Independent. 


That 


Boy’s Exercise in Physiology. 


Bones are the framework of the human body. 
If I had no bones, my brains, lungs, heart, 
and larger blood-vessels would be lying round 
in me sort of loose like, and might get 
hurted, but not much lest it is a hard hit. 
If my bones were burned, I should be all 
brittle, and you could crumble me up, because 
all the animal would be out of me. If I was 
soaked in a kind of acid, I should be limber. 
Teacher showed us some bones that had been 
soaked..-I could tie a knot in one. I had 
rather be soaked than burned. Some of my 
bones don’t grow close and snug to my other 
boneg; like the branches to a trunk of a tree 
do; and J am glad they don’t, for, if they 
did, I could not play leap frog and other good 
games I know. ‘The reason they don’t grow 
that way is because they have joints. Joints 
is good things to have in bones. There are 
two or three kinds. ball and 
joint, like my shoulder, is the best. 
showed it to us, only it was the thigh joint 


socket 
Teacher 


The 
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of a cow. One end was round and smooth 
and saucerlike. That is the socket, and oils 
itself. 


Another joint is the hinge, like my 
It swings back and forth, oiling 
itself, and never creaks, like the school-room 
door does. The other joint ain’t much of 
a joint, that is the skull; and it don’t have 
no motion. All of my bones put together in 
their right places make a skeleton. Cripples 
and deformed people don’t have any skele- 


elbow. 


tons. Some animals have their skeletons on 
the outside. I am glad I ain’t them ani- 
mals; for my skeleton, like it is on the 


chart, wouldn’t look well on my outside. 


‘‘Where are we going, papa?’’ asked a 
little five-year-old. ‘‘To Copp’s Hill Bury- 
ing Ground.’’ ‘‘Is that where all the police- 
men are buried?’’— Vouth’s Companion. 


Handsome China 
Bric= -a- Brac 


By steamship “Trojan” from Antwerp, 
the “Sardinia” from Hamburg, the “Vic- 
the “Lenox” 
from Hong Kong, and the “Empress of 


torian” from Liverpool, 


China” from Yokohama, we have landed 
importations from the best potteries in 
Europe and the Orient, including 


Superb Designs of 
Table China 
Complete Dinner 


Services, Luncheon 
Sets and Course Sets 
Minton China and 
Coalport China, also 
Royal Worcester of 
Costly Decorations 
Large Plant Pots 
and Pedestals. 
Handsome Pitchers. 
Historical China 
Plates. 
Rich Bridal Gift 
» China. 
Rich Cut Glass. 
Rare Bric-a=Brac,— 
unusual specimens, 
including superb 
Paintings on Porce= 
lain from Vienna, 
also beautiful Old 
Blue Delft Plaques, 
$20 to $150. 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co., 


OHINA, GLASS, AND LAMPS. 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 


Visitors will find in the Art Pottery 
Rooms, 3d floor—the Dinner Set Dept. 
—the Glass Dept.—and the Lamp 
Dept.—extensive exhibits. All grades 


from the ordinary to the most expensive 


classes of ware, 
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{This Department is conducted by Rev. EpbwarD EvERETT 
Hate, D.D.] 


Hospital Ship, Bay State. 


BY FANNIE A. DAMON. 


Floats the Life Ship upon the waiting tide! 
United souls in hamlet,-town, and mart, 
Hail her with joy; and pulses every heart 
As forth she sails in stately pomp and pride 
On her blest mission o’er the ocean wide, 
Fully equipped and manned in every part, 
Hope for her anchor, Wisdom for her chart ; 
The red cross signal, her defence and guide. 


Where fierce and wild the storms of battle beat, 
She pours her oil upon the seething wave, 
Calming the raging tide of fever’s heat ; 

While Mercy stands beside the helm to save, 
And Pity, with her tentler touch and sweet, 
Rescues Death’s victims from a yawning grave. 


Public Charities. 


The association formed two years ago to 
follow up the work of the Commission on 
the Public Charities of New England now 
propose that their organization shall be made 
permanent. 

The number of members increased in the 
last year from three hundred and fifty to 
eleven hundred, and it is constantly enlarg- 
ing. With every year new subjects of public 
charity turn up, which ought to arrest intel- 
ligent public attention. And the danger 
always impends that such subjects will come 
to run in a rut, or shall be decided under the 
routine of the mechanical movement of a 
bureau of administration. The danger is 
always so pressing that a body of intelligent 
men and women will always have some duty 
to do in watching such administration. It 
may be observed, in passing, for the benefit 
of people in office, that ‘‘routine’’ is simply 
old French for ‘‘rut,’’ and that, if they do 
not want their machines to run in ruts, they 
must eschew routine. 

Forgetting the things that are behind, and 
the questions and answers and controversies 
of hearings and discussions at the State 
House, it should be observed that some im- 
portant matters are on hand for future deci- 
sion and action. There is still the advan- 
tage which would be gained to Massachusetts 
by the appointment of a special board for 
children, who shall have the oversight of the 
thousands of wards of the State, who are 
widely scattered, and must be protected by 
her. There is need, also, of a very careful 
study of the reasons for establishing in the 
South or South-west at least one home, to 
‘which might be removed the persons now 
dying in our ‘‘i 


institutions’? from the sever- 
ity of our winters. To an angel or to any 
unprejudiced observer, it must seem strange 
that the State burns a ton of coal a year for 
each of such unfortunates to shiver by, when 
in Florida or Georgia or Arizona the benefi- 
cent sun is eager to warm him. 

Above all, such an association as is now 
to be permanently arganized will be able to 
maintain a perpetual watchfulness over all 
the charities of the State, and to make sure 
that they do not fall into the care of politi- 
cians on the one side or of Bumbles on the 
other. 


The Christian Register 


Renan says, wisely, wittily, and truly, 
that the Church has for eighteen centuries 
been administered by men whom he calls 
its sextons (sacristans) more than its 
prophets. The Commonwealth ought to be 
wide awake to make sure that her charities 
fall into no such degradation. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Nelson and the Coxswain. 


Just before the battle of Trafalgar a mail 
was sent from the English fleet to England, 
and word was passed that it might be the last 
chance to write before the expected battle. 
The letters had been collected from the ships, 
the letter-bags were on the vessel which was 
to take them, and she had got some distance 
away, under full sail, when Lord Nelson saw 
a midshipman come up and speak to Pasco, 
the signal officer, who, upon hearing what 
was said, stamped his foot in evident vexa- 
tion, and uttered an exclamation. The ad- 
miral called Pasco, and asked what was the 
matter. ‘‘Nothing which need trouble your 
Lordship,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ You are not the 
man to lose your temper for nothing,’’ re- 
joined Nelson. ‘‘What was it?’’ ‘‘Well, if 
you must know, my Lord, I will tell you. 
You see that coxswain?’’ pointing to one 
of the most active of the petty officers. ‘‘We 
have not a better man on the Victory, and 
the message which put me out was this. I 
was told that he was so busy receiving and 
getting off his mail-bags that he forgot to 
put his own letter to his wife into one of 
them; and he has just discovered it in his 
pocket. ’’ 

‘*Hoist a signal to bring her back,’’ was 
Nelson’s instant command. ‘‘Who knows 
that he may not fall in action to-morrow? 
His letter shall go with the rest.’’ And the 
despatch -vessel was brought back for that alone. 

Capt. Mahan tells this charming story on 
the authority of the son of Lieut. Pasco, 
who used to say that it was no wonder that 
the sailors idolized Nelson, who was always 
thinking of them. 

This is the sort of story which ought to go 
into the school reading-books. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


“Don’t Swear, Shoot!” 


“on’t swear, shoot!” These striking words 
of Colonel Wood will live long with those mem- 
orable sentences of Nelson and Wellington 
which every school-boy has by heart, and are 
passed on to children’s children. They remind 


See -- 
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us, too, of Admiral Dewey’s  signal,—“ Keep 
cool, and obey orders!” The Spanish-American 
war has already produced examples of heroism 
and fortitude that will match anything in history. 
Lieutenant Hobson has shown that he could go 
into the jaws of death; but, when we remember 
that for a whole year he endured the horrors of 
“coventry” rather than fail to do his duty in 
reporting a serious misdemeanor of some of his 
student companions, his exploit at Santiago is 
accounted for. 
which heroes are made. 
Edward Marshall, the newspaper correspondent. 
Shot through the abdomen in that fierce am- 
bushed fight, in a dying condition, with spine 
and legs paralyzed, when rescued by his col- 
leagues, he calmly dictated the story of the 
battle while being carried to camp on a stretcher. 
These are examples of the men who make his- 
tory; but those words, uttered at the critical 
moment in that tangled Cuban thicket where 
an unseen foe poured a deadly volley into the 
United States troops, will be more potential in 
history than the cool daring of Hobson or the de- 
termined fortitude of Marshall. ‘“ Don’t swear, 
shoot!” There is a text with infinite variations, 
all of which may drive home the truth that it is 
action, not words, that wins,—that courage, 
self-command, and tact will generally get a man 
out of a dangerous situation or awkward pre- 
dicament. I could write a little homily on this 
theme, but this incident needs no exposition. 
Yet I may relate two occurrences of which I 
have read, which bear on this same subject. 

Many years ago a gentleman left his house in 
the early morning, and was hurrying down the 
street, when he noticed a singular and ferocious- 
looking man, whose gaze was fastened upon 
him. With instinctive politeness and doxzhomie 
he smiled, raised his hat, and passed on, when 
suddenly he heard a shot. Turning, he found 
that the stranger had just left his home with the 
insane intention of killing the first man he met. 
He was the first man; but his absolute fear- 
lessness and constitutional as well as cultivated 
courtesy had put the man off his guard, and the 
next passer-by had caught the bullet intended 
for him. That. smile and bow had saved his 
life. 

When the century was younger, and the 
Indian was yet in the land of our cousins across 
the sea, a gentleman upon the then frontier was 
hunting with friends, got separated from them, 
and completely lost his way. Every effort to 
retrieve his steps led him still farther into the 
wilderness, and night overtook him in a dense 
forest. Overcome with fatigue, he lay down 
under a tree, and slept profoundly. In the 
morning he awoke with a start, with that inde- 
scribable feeling that some one was looking at 
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him; and, glancing up, he saw that he was sur- 
rounded by hostile Indians, and that the leader 
of the band, in war paint and feathers, was 
bending over him in no amiable mood. He 
took in the situation at a glance, knew his 
immediate danger, and had no means of averting 
it. Neither did he understand a word of their 
language. But he was self-possessed, knew the 
universal language of nature, and believed that 
even under war-paint and feathers “a man’s a 
man for a’ that.” He fixed _his clear, bold eye 
upon the Indian, and—smiled! Gradually the 
fierceness passed away from the eye above him, 
and at last an answering smile came over the 
face. Both were men, both were brothers; and 
he was saved! The savage took him under 
his protection, brought him to his wigwam, and 
after a few days restored him to his friends. 
Christian Commonwealth, London. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Occident says :— 


By their colonies, protectorates, and 
spheres of influence the Christian nations 
are elevating ignorant, superstitious, semi- 
civilized humanity everywhere, are putting 
an end to its tribal wars, its witchcraft work, 
its cruelties to the babe, the aged, and the 
sick, its trading in slaves, are also giving 
the incentive of security to work, and mak- 
ing waste lands to be occupied, villages and 
towns to arise, communities to be created 
and made secure and thrifty, are making all 
the semi-civilized population of - Asia, 
Africa, and North America to enter the 
world’s great industrial guild. Christendom 
is developing in these lands mining, agri- 
culture, and manufacturing, commerce, and 
education. Railroads and telegraph lines are 
coming in, and immigration from civilized 


countries, with all that it can teach. 
Ce 


The Church says :— 


The summer vacation is an _ established 
fact. People scatter from their city homes 
to country regions, and carry, many of them, 
a sense of responsibility to their vacation 
neighborhoods. But there is not always 
wisdom in their endeavors. We have some- 
times the exotic summer chapel, and again 
a sort of invasion of city barbarians “into 
a rural parish, that may bring dollars, but 
brings, also, at times devastation. Why 
should not each city church learn to esteem 
it part of its duty to endow some country 
parish? This would represent the parish’s 
corporate responsibility to the summer prob- 
lem. The country parish might not be the 
retreat of any of the parishioners of the city 
parish, nor would it be a ‘‘resort.’’ But it 
would be a centre, in the life of the country 
at large, where endowment is needed and can 
he effectively supplied. Then might spring 
up rural parishes where opportunities for 
settled ministries of great usefulness are to 
be found,—ministries different » from those 
that city opportunities afford, ministries that 
would bear rich fruit in such training of in- 
dividual character and in such results of 
quiet study as are granted to the country 


parson. 


The Outlook, referring to the causes of 


Anglo-Saxon success, says :— 


The political character of the English- 
speaking peoples is the product, in large 
measure, of the education of a free political 
life. There may be a race instinct at the 
root of it; but its development is the rich 
result of fifteen hundred years of constant 


The Christian Register 


appeal to individual intelligence, energy, 
and effort. Such an education. goes deep, 
because it is so largely unconscious: it ac- 
cumulates an immense capital of force, self- 
respect, moral aptitude, and political power. 
The man born into such an educational in- 
heritance starts in life at an immense advan- 
tage, for he inherits the aptitudes and oppor- 
tunities which fit him for the most effective 
use of special training. Behind the man at 
the gun is not only the technical school 
which makes him an expert in its use: there 
is also that magnificent school of tradition, 
inheritance, political order, and access to 
knowledge which give him steadiness, alert- 
ness, a quick eye, and an organism which 
is the responsive instrument of>his mind. 
First, the man, fashioned by the deepest 
educational influences; second, the gunner, 
trained to do his work with’ consummate 
skill, that is the moral of the war. 


W. J. J., in the London Zuguirer, says :— 


The great gift of summer is beauty, the 
gift of autumn is fruit, and of spring the 
fresh, new life of things waking from the 
old earth, young and gay. But summer is 
laden with mature beauty. Its harvest is for 
the eye, not for the hand or mouth, not for 
touch or taste, but for vision and feeling. 
‘Open thine eyes to behold, thine heart to 
feel, the exceeding loveliness of the world, ’’ 
God is saying to us now. “‘Gaze steadily 
and long, and let the glory of earth and sky 
pass into you, and fill your soul with the 
wealth and wonder and mystery of it all. 
Freely, fearlessly, gratefully, without money 
and without price, take my gift of beauty, 
and be devoutly glad.’’ In long summer 
days there seems to be a pause in the great 
movement of natural life. A maturity as of 
perfect achievement is reached; and Nature 
lingers over it for a while, as if to hold it 
waiting there for our prolonged delight. At 
midsummer there are a few days of almost 
equal length. The sun reaches its greatest 
height then, takes its longest time to move 
over the rejoicing earth, and hardly for an 
hour in the deepest midnight is its light 
withdrawn. ‘‘Take your fill of this abound- 
ing loveliness,’’ he, too, seems to say. 
‘*Soon my light must wane and the days 
must shorten and the flowers fade and the 
leaves fall. But now there is a great feast 
spread for you; and he is wise who accepts 
and enjoys to the utmost the bounty and 
beneficence of all things that are fair to look 
on, admirable and excellent to love. ’’ 


‘‘Religious Life in American Colleges’’ is 
made the subject of a valuable symposium 
in the Congregationalist. We quote from one 
or two of the more important contributions :— 


I am, and have long been, unalterably of 
the opinion that compulsory attendance of 
students on religious worship is a pernicious 
mistake. A man cannot be compelled to 
worship; and any attempt, however sincere 
and well-meaning to compel him to do so, is 
doomed to failure. I should, however, like 
to see instruction in the Hebrew Scriptures 
made compulsory, on the ground that igno- 
rance of the Bible is the mark of an unedu- 
cated man.—&. Winchester Donatd. 

The attitude of the students toward Chris- 
tianity is respectful, interested, unprejudiced, 
and earnest, very critical of conventionali- 
ties and very sympathetic toward realities. 
There is a good deal of honest doubt, but 
little hostile scepticism; and the wish to 
believe is strong and wide-spread. 1 do not 
include in this description the small class of 
gilded and giddy youths who profess indif- 
ference to religion as a sort of fashionable 
distinction. —Henry Van Dyke. 

No work in my ministerial life is more 
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encouraging than that among college stu- 
dents ; and I believe that the educated young 
men of our time are hospitable to all that is 
essential in the teachings of Christ, and glad 
to acknowledge his leadership.—Amory H. 
Bradford. 

I do not find serious objections to Chris- 
tianity among students. They have their 
own modern ideas of the Bible and of evan- 
gelical truth. But these are not stubborn; 
and the mind is open to a fair, clear presen- 
tation of vital truth. The students do not 
and will not think in the old forms, but they 
are reached by essential truth. They hear 
readily a man whom they respect. ‘Their 
minds are not settled, but they are open. — 
Alexander McKenzie. 


“Culture.” 


In the first place, we’ have pointed out 
more than once that there is no necessary con- 
nection between culture and education of any 
kind. Reading, writing, the ability to construe 
Sophocles, a knowledge of dates and kings,—all 
these may be absent, and yet true culture may 
be present. It is possible to possess learning 
both broad and deep, and yet to remain infi- 
nitely more uncultured than the rudest savage. 
The truly cultured man is he who possesses 
the sense and appreciation of beauty,— the 
beauty of the earth and the air, of music and 
song, of color and form; and he who has this 
sense of beauty, he who instinctively loves 
lovely things, is cultured, though he may be 
entirely ignorant of all “book learning.” The 
proposition hardly requires proof, since all the 
most beautiful works of art that we possess 
were made byesmen who would miserably fail to 
satisfy a modern examiner. The singer of the 
Odyssey knew no language but his own; all 
the exquisite literature of folk-song came from 
unlettered and peasant singers; and we may 
imagine that the architects and craftsmen of 
the medizval cathedrals were not much con- 
cerned with theories,— not even with the theo- 
ries of their own art. Nay, the old-fashioned 
English peasant, scarcely surviving into our 
day, a man steeped in the knowledge of the 
wood and hedgerow, a storehouse of antique tra- 
dition and song and custom, was in a very true 
sense of the word cultured, though for the life 
of him he could not have written his own name. 
Here, then, in these examples, is the truest and 
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the best culture,—the unconscious but all-power- 
ful sense of beauty and significance and fitness, 
which left its mark on the whole life of a people 
which, in the Middle Ages, not only moulded 
great romance and great architecture, but set 
its seal on the commonest object of daily~use. 
Literature. 


The Providential Element in Events. 


Does not the Christian Register’s editorial 
of July 21, on ‘‘Zx-postfacto Providence 
and the War,’’ need some supplementing to 
make it accord with actual events, and its 
Providence to be other than fate? Not every 
event in human history, not even every one 
out of which great good has come, is neces- 
sarily a Providential event; and the fact that 
good after its occurrence is clearly seen to 
have issued from it is very far from making 
clear its divine purpose and necessity. The 
Providence of God is not shut up to any one 
course, not even to the historical one, —that 
is how it differs from fate, —but has a myriad 
courses available for bringing about its final 
results. It is like a river. A river’s desti- 
nation is the sea; and its natural course, 
under the action of gravity, would be a 
straight line. But rocks and hills, obstacles 
of many kinds, men’s dams, some of them, 
are in its way; and it has continually to 
adjust itself to these, taking a new course 
with every new thing which gets in its path, 
and, in doing so, reaches the sea at last with 
many a crook and_turn. 

So with the stream of events, in reaching 
the infinite sea of the world’s welfare. Its 
naturally Providential course is the straight- 
forward one of absolute right. But obstacles 
are continually occurring to prevent such a 
course. When it gets to where man is, the 
mistakes, errors, and wrong-doings of hu- 
manity,—dams of the human will. And, 
after each one of these, it makes a fresh 
start, adapting itself to the altered state of 
things it has brought about, and reaching 
its destination at last,—for it always gets 


there,— with many a twist and turn and 
backward swerving line, many a_ tumble, 
also, and sometimes, as with our Con- 


necticut River below Hartford, entirely de- 
serting, after a great convulsion, its original] 
bed. 

Yet all this, while it makes history, as 
a whole, always Providential, does not make 
the human mistakes and wrong-doings which 
interfere with its straightforward course 
Providential, also, or make clear their pur- 
pose and necessity. It is simply God, not 
allowing human mistakes and wrong-doings 
to defeat his own great design of the world’s 
final welfare. He gives his human creatures 
free will, freedom to blunder and do wrong; 
and then, after their blunders and wrongs, 
instead of throwing up, the whole thing in 
disgust, he patiently adjusts the onward 

_ course of events to the new conditions their 
blunders and wrong-doings have brought 
about. Or, in other words, he continually 
brings good out of evil; but he does not 
thereby make evil purposed, or, the evil out 
of which good comes, a thing to be other- 
wise than resisted before it occurs by all 
good men, 

It is a view of Providence which not only 
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help us through many theoretical difficulties, 
but one which in many ways is full of prac- 
tical assistance. You say, ‘‘It would be a 
very tiny Providence which would be mani- 
fest beforehand to the human mind.’’ I can- 
not see it so. Apart from what they reveal 
of simple truth, the great object of man’s 
study of history, of science, of evolution, of 
all that the universe has been in the past, 
is to find out beforehand what is to be the 
course of Providence in the present and the 
future. To find out this is to find out how 
to adjust our own actions in harmony and in 
helpfulness with Providence,—that is, is to 
find out duty, the supreme thing in human 
life; and it is our only way of finding it 
out. It is what gives its point to Lincoln’s 
remark when some one expressed to him the 
hope that God would be on our side in the 
Civil War, that his anxiety was not so much 
to have God on our side as to be on the side 
where God is. To make sure of being on 
the side where God is, the course of his 
Providence must in some degree be mani- 
fest to us beforehand,—surely, no tiny 
thing. 

It is a view which especially makes clear 
the duty of those among us who did not and 
who do not believe that our present war with 
Spain is Providential, or in any way a ne- 
cessity and a part of the divine purpose. It 
is not by any means to give up our first judg- 
ment and moral intuitions, and to go back 
alike on ourselves and our religious faith. 
If ‘‘uniting national sentiment,’’ and ‘‘hav- 
ing the sanction of the plain people,’’ and 
being supported by ‘‘an undoubted majority 
of the real exponepts of public sentiment’’ 
make a war Providential, then our present 
war is Providential for Spain even more than 
for us, and our Civil War and the support 
of slavery were Providential for the South; 
and, in fact, both sides of all wars have 
been Providential. We cannot thus mis- 
take the machinations of jingo politicians 
for the mandates of Infinite Wisdom, or be- 
lieve that a ‘‘Thus saith our Congressmen’’ 
is quite equivalent to a ‘‘Thus saith the 
Lord.’’ 

Yet still less does it make it our duty to 
oppose the war now it has been inaugurated. 
The most un-Providential of all wars is to 
war against past events. Our duty is to 
accept it, —accept it as we do earthquakes and 
pestilences, and as we have again and again 
the defeats of liberty and of every noble 
purpose, and out of the new conditions which 
the war brings make a fresh start for peace and 
for human welfare, —accept it as evil, and yet 
join with those who have believed in its 
necessity in getting from it all the good we 
can. It is this that God will do, and in 
this way that we shall be workers and 
helpers in the line of Providence. 

It is a view which indicates the true path 
of duty under all defeats of the side we are 
on,—those of politics and temperance and 
religion and of all reform. How many are 
the good people who under such defeats get 
soured and disgruntled, and lose their faith 
alike in Deity and in righteousness, —be- 
lieve, with Napoleon, that God is only on the 
side of the heavy battalions! Such a sur- 
render is both immoral and cowardly. The 
really moral and manly thing to do is hold 
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on all the more to our convictions, except 
as they, too, may be honestly and inwardly 
changed, and rise up, and from the new 
standpoint try for them again. That is what 
all great reformers have done,—Jesus pre- 
eminently,—that the way in which even in 
defeat they have managed to be on the side 
of Providence. And, sooner or later, they 
have found—as, so doing, we shall—that the 
heavy battalions are on the side of God. 
Joun C. KIMBALL. 


In the Berkshires. 


About a hundred miles from New York, 
amid Berkshire Hills which lift their 
rounded tops twenty-five hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, there lies a small town- 
ship of some thirty-six square miles. It has 
a population of exactly one hundred and 
thirty-five persons, including the last .new 
baby and the oldest resident,—a Rip Van 
Winkle in years and looks, but neither so 
old nor so indifferent at eighty-six that he 
has neglected making himself comfortable by 
taking a second wife, and that so recently as 
three weeks ago,—a mariage de convenance 
as strictly as many a one in high life; for 
the people here are mundane to a degree that 
is at once painful and comical. 

Living amid scenery that ordinarily would 
uplift the dreariest heart and the dullest 
life, they, having eyes, see it not. Shake- 
speare’s glorious morning, flattering the moun- 
tain top with sovereign eye, and Browning’s 
quiet-colored end of evening, smiling miles 
and miles away on the solitary pastures, 
neither stir nor delight them. A dead and 
low-levelled outlook possesses men, women, 
and even the children,—children with trip- 
ping feet and all the sweet graces of child- 
hood. The Berkshire child of three in this 
town builds a cow-yard with blocks; while 
her city-bred playfellow of the same age 
exclaims, ‘‘I’m going to build a railroad!’? 
A housewife, who in the cool of the day 
stands in a path of gold made by the sun 
sinking behind the mountain’s rim, admits 
drearily that the great lichened rock rising 
amid the garden’s verdure ‘‘is prime. for 
dryin’ clothes,’’ and, turning toward the 
home of her married life,—the birthplace of 
her children,—asks: ‘‘Why be it you city 
folks call this beautiful? To me it’s nothin’ 
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but heat and hard work in summer. cold and 
Jonely in winter!’’ 

This almost inconceivable callousness of 
the artistic sense, in a region where literally 
every prospect pleases, might cause merely 
amazement or regret in the thoughtful ob- 
server, were it not accompanied by other 
traits of character much more lamentable. 
Joined with this dulness of the sentiments, 
one finds a corresponding slowness of the 
emotions and deterioration of ethical princi- 
ples. It is an exception to find one of these 
mountaineers indulging in an unselfish act 
or an instant’s forgetfulness of his own in- 
terests. Matrons find constant cause for 
feuds which place their families at logger- 
heads, and friends of one year are the next 
bitter enemies. The poor, unfortunate sinner, 
whose legal marriage with the brute whom 


she lives with and slavishly toils for is, 


doubted, is more of an outcast among these 
simple folks than she would be anywhere 
else in the world. Here she suffers not alone 
absolute non-recognition, but a genuine scorn 
and unfriendliness. It is impossible not to 
be impressed by all this indifference to gra- 
cious surroundings, and by all this lack of 
the sentiments natural to healthy, normal 
human beings. There is a cause. What is 
it? 

John Fiske, in his ‘‘Cosmic Philosophy, ’’ 
plainly states his disapproval of Comte’s 
method of holding himself aloof from con- 
temporary men, things, and reading while 
he was constructing his famous work on 
‘«Positive Philosophy.’’ Comte declared this 
aloofness ‘‘cerebral hygiene.’’ Fiske regards 
it as a source of mental one-sidedness rather 
than a source of mental health; and, judging 
by its results in Comte himself, all but the 
bewitched disciples of the great philosopher 
will likely grant that Mr. Fiske says truly. 
It is the ‘‘aloofness’’ of these mountaineers 
from the rich and varied experiences of 
heart, soul, and mind which are usually em- 
bodied in the moral and spiritual ideals of 
a church, and which are propagated by church 
organization, that has produced this lack of 
‘‘cerebral  hygiene’’ in them. Those who 
look lightly upon church observances, and 
keep Sunday by staying at home, have no 
conception to what extent a community is 
lifted to a height by the organization and the 
observances which they value so little, nor 
how far a community lags behind its best 
with no church in its midst. Were this real- 
ized, Unitarians would need no urging to 
become missionaries, by proxy, if not per- 
sonally. 

This beautiful region has a church; but it 
is little more than a matter of boards and 
plaster, for it is only worshipped in during 
the short summer season, when the city 
boarders—‘‘mealers and roomers,’’ the na- 
tives call them—are here; and then it is 
opened only when a minister can be secured. 
The city folk attend the services, dressed as 
if in town; and it isa verified fact that the 
silken gowns of the visitors keep away the 
mountain women, one of whom confessed 
that she was afraid, if she came to church, 
her city sisters would push her into a comer, 
or out of the church altogether, because of 
her poor and plain attire. When asked if it 
were fair to judge any one so harshly with- 
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out knowledge, there was only a sullen reit- 
eration of her fear. City visitors to any 
country town might well remember this in- 
stance, and wear simple clothes when attend- 
ing a country church. 

Religious observances being so rare, very 
little attention is given to religious culture 
and the religious life, except in one or two 
families where intercourse with summer 
boarders and natural intelligence have led to 
an interest in and knowledge of these deep 
and tender things. Of theology there is very 
little, and that little is very vague. There 
seems to be a general belief, however, that, 
when death comes having done no positive 
evil, entrance to a celestial abode will be 
easy. Among the children there has been no 
systematic Sunday-school instruction what- 
ever; and, as in most of the homes religion 
is hardly mentioned, one finds among the 
young a naive ignorance of the simplest re- 
ligious truth. Even the Lord’s Prayer is 
unknown to many of them. (It should be 
said that the conditions found in this partic- 
ular spot may not exist elsewhere in these 
uplands. Indeed, it is probable that they do 
not. Nevertheless, in many isolated country 
districts the conditions approximate these so 
closely that they constitute a serious danger 
to society. ) 

That the gift of life imposes the duty of 
struggling to attain a higher development of 
heart, mind, and soul, no one has ever told 
them; and they have, apparently, no concep- 
tion of it. Here, among these honest, sim- 
ple but sordid folk, is needed such _pri- 
mary religious instruction as could be given 
by a church based upon our Saratoga aflirma- 
tion that ‘‘the religion of Jesus is summed 
up in love to-God and love to man.’’ Place 
over such a church an earnest man, unselfish, 
sympathetic, reverent, “*God-intoxicated, ’’ 
and these Berkshire Hills will become to the 
natives the paradise they really are; for they 
will be looked upon by eyes of awakened 
faith and love in God, man, and nature. 
After a dozen years of such ministrations, it 
might be confidently prophesied that the 
wretched ‘‘cake of custom’’ which now pre- 


vails would be pretty effectually broken 
through. 
It is said that Mr. Reynolds, the late 


beloved secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, in an earnest plea for the sup- 
port of country churches, exclaimed, ‘‘Re- 
move them, and the people will relapse into 
barbarism !’? With this ringing in our Uni- 
tarian ears, together with the circumstantial 
evidence offered in this practically church- 
less town, can one of us ever admit that 
there is not imperative need of our gospel in 
these lonely spots where the population still 
clings to the land for support and life? 

This is the country-church problem which 
we must face and help to solve. Of course, 
it is impossible in these sparsely settled dis- 
tricts, where the residents are mostly very 
poor, for a church with a settled minister 
gular services to be maintained with- 
Surely, we are under 


and re 
out some outside aid. 
obligations to do our share toward support- 
ing in these country towns the religious in- 
fluences which will prevent the forces of de- 
moralization from blighting the lives of the 


people. M. A. M. 
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Parish Portage. 


First take out your oar-locks, and put them 
in your tackle-sack. Then slip your oars under 
the seat, and rest the handles at the apex of 
the prow, laying the blades one on each in- 
side of the boat. Slip your fishing-rod in with 
the oars, and bundle your bait-can, tackle-box, 
and refreshments into the landing net, and 
secure it under the oars. Now you are ready 
to load. Seize each side of the boat at a point 
half-way back from the seat, and with a vigor- 
ous effort whirl it up on its prow end, and 
steady now! balance it perpendicularly on its 
point. Now turn and back into it carefully, 
because, if it starts to topple over, it is not easy 
to hold. Step forward a little till the edge of 
the seat rests on your back on a line with your 
shoulders. Now take off your woollen hat or 
your blouse, or whatever you have that can be 
converted into a cushion, and lay it across from 
shoulder to shoulder. Then grasp the sides of 
the boat back of you, lift till it swings clear, and 
then start off briskly. If you go too slowly, you 
get “winded.” Fifty strides to the minute is 
about right. When you wish to rest, lower the 
back point of the boat, and press it up nearly 
to the perpendicular, when, like a kangaroo, 
your feet and the boat-point form a steady tri- 
pod, and you rest easily. When you wish to 
start again, all that is necessary is to put back 
your hands, grasp the sides, lift the boat clear, 
and peg away at the trail. 

Now I wonder if that would not do for an 
illustration of the chapter in my book on the 
“Pastor”: the disposition of the pastoral oars, 
rod, tackle-box, net, and refreshments, the neces- 
sity of careful attention to the law of gravita- 
tion,—particularly on the necessity of balancing 
the burden accurately, and the difficulty of stop- 
ping it if it gets started on a topple. While 
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learning to portage my boat, I used to get mad 
at the contrary thing, and was inclined to say, 
“Well, if you will go down, go down, and be 
hanged to you!” Not sonow. “No, you don’t, 
my old canoe. Steady there! I’m going to 
carry you, and I am going to make you carry 
me. You are of no account on land, and I am 
of no account on water. So we will trade work 
by carrying each the other.” The fact is the 
old canoe becomes more tractable year by year; 
and why shouldn’t a congregation? Another 
thing: I am watching the conduct of that old 
canoe. Many and many the good days we have 
had together. I am watching its behavior 
closely. The only difference I can see is that 
I control it both on land and in the water more 
skilfully than I did years ago; but I notice, too, 
that I rest oftener, and that sometimes there 
comes a sharp pain in my head,—an artery 
over-strained by the exertion. If these symp- 
toms increase, I am going to lay that boat down, 
and neither carry it nor be carried by it any 
more. For instance, if I should get into a 
scrimmage with that boat because it refused to 
stand steadily on end or because the point 
dragged on the ground and caught on roots, 
why I should know that the trouble was with 
me, not with the boat; and I would dissolve my 
pastoral relations with it. I would say: My 
good old canoe, let us part while we can part 
friends, and both of us are sound in hull and 
wind. If we fall, you will be jammed, and I will 
be abraded. Let uspart. I hope I will have the 
pleasure of carrying you through-the Garden of 
Eden, and that you will have the joy of bearing 
me afloat on the River of Life. Good-by, old 
boat. It breaks my heart to give you up. By 
the way, old canoe, don’t forget a fine string of 
highly complimentary resolutions. No, I will 
not put you to any trouble. I will write them 
out for you. Let the anchor be chairman, and 
the starboard oar move to adopt and the lar- 
board oar second the motion; and let the oar- 
locks, “with tears in their voices,” pass the eu- 
logiums.—/xterior. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Universalist Meetings. 

The Seventeenth Annual Summer Meeting 
of Universalists was held in Saratoga, N.Y., 
August 7 to 12, and was in every way suc- 
cessful. 

The- Saratogian says, ‘‘Every day brings 
new arrivals to the Universalist summer 
meetings, which are creating great interest. ”’ 

The opening sermon was preached by Rev. 
Charles H. Eaton, D.D., of New York 
City, who chose as his subject ‘‘Service.’’ 
He said the Universalist Church will show 
its greatness by the service to humanity, its 
duty to serve by instructing the mind and 
heart, by presenting the loftiest ideas, going 
out to the every-day world with help for the 
outcast and needy, by love for God and love 
for man that stoops that it may conquer. 
In Jesus is the measure of perfection. There 
can never come a time when the world will 
be indifferent to him. He is our standard. 
The Church of the future and of every time 
is in the heart of Jesus Christ. 


At the evening session Rev. Ralph E. 
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Conner of Waltham, Mass., preached, taking 
his text from 1 Kings xix. 12. 

The meetings in the town hall opened 
Monday morning at~half-past nine o’clock 
with a praise service led by Rev. Q. H. 
Shinn, D.D. At 10.30 Rev. Lyman Ward 
of New York City preached, using as his 
text 1 Cor. ix. 16, ‘‘Woe is me if I preach 
not the gospel!’’ 

At half-past nine o’clock Tuedsay morning 
Rev. Q. H. Shinn, D.D., conducted a praise 
service, after which a solo» by Miss Knox 
was greatly enjoyed. 

At half-past ten o’clock a sermon was 
preached by Rev. L. E. Pease of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. His text was from the fourteenth 
chapter of St. John. The subject was ‘‘Spir- 
itual Power in Man.’’ God’s universe is 
not without a plan,—a plan created by Infl- 
nite Intelligence.. We believe the object of 
this is for the perfection of man. Between 
man and the lower animals there was at first 
much in common; but, potentially, he had 
possibilities they did not possess. Man has 
made commendable strides in his intellectual 
life. Jesus has said a spiritual power equal 
to that in his own works awaits the one who 
develops the same power. Man has made 
a slight growth in his spiritual life, but he 
stands only on the border of his powers. 


American Unitarian Association. 


JAPANESE MISSION. 


The Commencement exercises at Senshin 
Gakuin were held on June 25, in presence of 
a large audience, including the American 
minister to Japan. Four young Japanese 
scholars received degrees, three of them grad- 
uating with honors. The exercises were in 
charge of Mr. Kishimoto, and opened with 
a religious service conducted by Mr. Kanda. 

The Commencement addresses were . deliv- 
ered by Rev. Clay MacCauley, who distrib- 
uted the diplomas, by one of the graduates 
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of the year, and by Rev. Mr. Yebina, the 
leading liberal orthodox preacher of Japan. 
The appearance of Mr. Yebina upon the plat- 
form of the Unitarian school was especially 
significant, as illustrating the new alliance 
among the liberal Christians in Japan. After 
the orations, refreshments were served; and 
in the afternoon the alumni and friends of 
Senshin Gakuin had their annual dinner and 
reunion. 2 

It is interesting to note that the methods 
pursued by the mission of this Association 
are being adopted by Japanese sects for the 
promulgation of their thought. Thé Nichi- 
ren sect, one of the most popular and pecul- 
iarly Japanese sects of Buddhism, has just 
taken up Post-office Mission work. In their 
circular the officers of the sect say: ‘‘Some 
years ago the Unitarians adopted a peculiar 
manner of making their faith known in 
Japan. It was well managed and successful. 
The Nichiren sect has decided to adopt the 
same method of making the truth known. 
Twice each year the authorities of the organ- 
ization will publish extensive series of pam- 
phlets in explanation of Nichiren’s teachings, 
and will distribute them as freely and as 
fully as the Japan Unitarian Association dis- 
tributes its own information for the people.’’ 

In connection with this action, one of our 
Japanese workers writes: ‘‘I hope they will 
publish the Nichiren doctrines in full, and 
give readers some idea of what they really 
are. Then our people may be put into the 
way of searching for a rational faith. The 
main defect among our people is that they do 
not know what their own religious principles 
are. Religion in Japan is shut up in the 
temples and monasteries. It has no relation 
to the daily life of the people. They are 
Buddhists by birth and name, but they do 
not know what Buddhism is. They think it 
is something good for them, but they no 
more understand it than the horse under- 
stands the grass he feeds on. It is my belief 
that, when my people know what their inher- 
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ited faith is, they will not be satisfied with 
it. I hope our American friends will be 
patient. Our hidden labors are working, and 
by and by the leaven will rise up with great 
energy. ’’ 

Mr. _MacCauley, director of the mission, 
reports to the secretary the plan by which 
Mr. Saji, pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church in Tokio, proposes to make a mis- 
sionary journey to the chief Centres of influ- 
ence in the empire. Reading circles for the 
study of liberal Christianity are growing up 
in a number of places. ‘‘I am sure,’’ says 
Mr. MacCauley, ‘‘that our steadfast witness- 
ing of the truth in Japan is sure to have an 
effect for the good far beyond what many of 
our home friends have thought possible. If 
the friends at home could only realize what 
the facts are concerning the Association’s 
work in Japan!’’ SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


(During July and August the address of the secretary 
will be: Siaiee: P.O., Deer Isle, Maine. Orders addressed 
to Young People’s Religious Union, care Sunday School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, will receive prompt at- 
tention.] 


NOTES. 


Every one remembers ‘‘Rollo’’ and the 
many books which preserve his virtues and 
the wisdom of ‘‘ Uncle George.’’ 

Some one asked the other day what became 
of Rollo when he grew up. 

We are not equal to the continuation of 
his biography, nor, perhaps, would our young 
people be particularly interested in it. 

The other day, however, ‘‘Rollo, Jr.,”’ 
presented himself at headquarters; and we 
assure the members of the Young People’s 
Religious Union that he is well worth know- 
ing. He has not a tinge of the priggishness 
which some of us seemed to feel in Rollo, 
the elder. He is a successful young doc- 
tor, broad-shouldered, athletic, keen of in- 
tellect, clean of soul, reverencing the high- 
est, —in a word, a gewt/eman. 

Naturally, he has given much attention to 
young people and the modern religious move- 
ment among them, and believes heart and 
soul in the Young People’s Religious Union. 
His experiences have been widely various, 
and he has consented to give us an occasional 
article on topics of interest to our unions. 
The first one appears in this issue. It may 
seem, at first glance, that he is hostile to our 
movement; but one who reads between the 
lines will see that he is a true friend. In 
succeeding articles he will bring out the 
positives of union aim. 


HOW TO SPOIL A MEETING. 


\ ———— 


BY ROLLO, JR. 


The rules here given have all been tested 
by a long and comprehensive experience, and 
may be relied upon. Many of them were 
given to my father by his dear Uncle George 
and the other friends whose names you 
learned in the well-known ‘‘Rollo books. ”’ 
While no one union has perhaps tried them 
all or will wish to use the entire set, yet 
every union will find some rules which it has 
practised, and many others equally as sure, 
which it might consider. 

Preliminaries. —Don’t advertise the meet- 
ing. A notice in the local papers the day 
before, or a card in the railway station or 
the hotels, might attract the attention of 
some homesick traveller or friendless new- 
comer; and we must not even seem to desire 
any one to come to us. We do not proselyte. 

\If people are really interested in our faith, 
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they will hunt us up. It is their place. For 
the same reason do not have any bulletin 
board on the church. Some one might see 
1t. 

Don’t have any notice read from the pulpit 
at the morning service. People will think 
you are making a show of your religion or 
that you really wish them to be present. Of 
course, the monthly social or the dramatic 
entertainment will be much talked of, and 
the minister will take five minutes of his 
valuable time to urge every one to attend; 
but with a religious meeting it is different. 
We must do nothing that will cause remark. 
If we keep very quiet, no one will even sus- 
pect we have a society. 

If the notice must be read, make it very 
brief, simply stating that the ‘‘ ‘Never Dare’ 
branch of the Young People’s Religious 
Union meets this evening,’’ but do not say 
where, whether in the church, the vestry, or 
Susy Lakin’s parlor. Be sure not to give 
the subject, the name of the leader, or the 
time of the meeting. This will insure a 
delegation just as the closing hymn is being 
sung. 

The Meeting.—Don’t let the janitor know 
the hour appointed; for he would have the 
room _opened, heated, and lighted, which 
would give little Joey Brooks no chance to 
run for the key, while a few brave souls 
shiver on the steps and cultivate the Chris- 
tian virtues. Don’t, by any possibility, 
have the service-books distributed before- 
hand, especially if the leader wishes the old 
ones which were packed away two years ago 
when the new ones were bought. The books 
can be hurriedly flung about on not more 
than half the seats, in any hit-or-miss style. 

Don’t have the meeting begin till fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the hour. This makes 
visitors think there is not to be a meeting, 
and they go away with a very definite opin- 
ion of your society. 

Don’t have a regular pianist. It gives 
variety to have a new one each time, or even 
to be uncertain if any one ‘‘who can play’’ 
will happen to attend. 

Don’t take the front places, but scatter 
widely. over the back seats; and, if there is 
a seat behind a pillar or off in a comer, take 
that. 
agement if the audience is close at hand, so 
that he gains inspiration from the faces. A 
man must be truly eloquent who can speak to 
row after row of wooden pews or chairs. 

Don’t seem interested in the service. Look 
bored or whisper, or make things with your 
handkerchief or sketch in the hymn-book. 
Don’t sing on anything you know, but come 
out loudly on something you have never 
heard. 

Don’t, on any account, consent to bring 
a quotation, and certainly not to read one. 
The leader should do the work, and not 
shove it all off on you. A bright thought or 
an apt illustration may occur to you (with- 
out your intention), but do not express it. It 
might make the meeting interesting. You 
know you like much better to hear what 
Richard Temple says on ‘‘The Golden Rule 
in Business’’ than to read what seven bishops 
have written, but that is no reason why you 
should make yourself conspicuous by express- 
ing your opinions fog the good of others. 

Don’t attend the meetings too regularly. 
If there is nothing at the Church of the Holy 
Invincibles, and it does not storm, and ycu 
have finished the Sunday papers, and have 
no engagement, it is well enough to drop in 
once in a while, but not too often. People 
might begin to think you considered these 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


It gives the speaker too much encour-. 
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Don’t miss it.— We urge our readers before they lay 
aside this paper to turn to the announcement in another 
column, headed ‘‘ In Old Oak and Red Leather,’’ and read 
the description of the fascinating Belgian settle which is 
now on sale at the warerooms of thé Paine Furniture Com - 
pany in this city. Apart from its artistic lines, it is like a 
beautiful picture in the room, with its dark tints relieved 
by the brilliant crimson leather; and as a piece of cabinet 
work it is most luxurious. 


As a shopping stop-over city, Boston is to the Southern 
and Western sojourners to New England seashore and 
mountain retreats what Paris is to the American tourist in 
Europe, in many things; and Boston hotels are not ex- 
celled anywhere. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s stock has 
attracted connoisseurs in china and glass from every point 
in the Union; and it was never so rich in what has been 
assembled from original sources in Europe and the Orient 
as now. 


_ Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 


is Milton for the summer, Telephone “Milton 132.” 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 


the summer and autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West 
Newton Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Charlestown, N.H., roth inst., by Rev. T. D. How- 
ard, Dr. Lucius K. Thayer and Ruth J., daughter of 
Stephen A. Spooner, all of Charlestown. 


Deaths. 


In Boston, 4th ult., Mrs. Jennie S. Bosworth, wife of 
Mr. D. P. Bosworth. 

The sudden death of this estimable lady leaves a void in 
her home which cannot be filled. A husband and son are 
deprived of the devotion of a truly loving heart. Loyalty 
to her religious Convictions was a very marked feature of 
her character. She stood for her principles in every place 
and situation, and was able and ready to give a reason for 
the faith that was in her. Her church, next to her home, 
was the object of her devotion. She was a constant at- 
tendant anda cheerful worker in the Sunday-school and 
charities. She had a wide acquaintance with Unitarian 
literature, and heartily rejoiced in the progress of the lib- 
eral faith. 

Her relatives and friends will cherish the memory of her 
devotion and zeal. G. E. H. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


RV ne UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Established 
1859. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


ASSISTANT AND COMPANION. 


Wanted by a lady living alone in the city of Washington, 
a household assistant and companion, Age from 20 to 40. 
Good health, familiarity with ight housework, and sew- 
ing required, For particulars inquire of Miss CLOSE, 
25 BEACON SfREET, Boston. 
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meetings as important as a business appoint- 
ment. 

Father says Uncle George used to ask, ‘‘Is 
it manly to be pious?’’—his funny name for 
‘religious. ’’ 

Don’t speak to or take any interest in 
young people, especially strangers, who may 
appear at church or guild meeting. It would 
be derogatory to your dignity, and besides 
you might find them superior to yourself. 

In a recent convention of the young people 
of another denomination, a story was told of 
a young girl fifteen hundred miles from home 
who attended the Sunday evening services of 
the young people of a certain church for 
some time, and felt aggrieved because no one 
spoke to her. At the close of the conven- 
tion three separate societies claimed the 
proud distinction of this occurrence. But 
our denomination might, with little effort, 
have reported ten times three such instances. 

Remember the Bible injunction, ‘‘Be not 
careful to entertain strangers.’’ It was a 
saying of Uncle George that, if this maxim 
and that remark of that crabbed old bach- 
elor, Paul, about women keeping silence in 
the churches, were persistently carried out, 
it would kill any church, and, if a church, 
surely a Young People’s Society, which is 
the easiest thing in the world to kill. 

Do not fail to begin to fidget and snap 
your watch the minute the hour is up, no 
matter who is speaking or how interested 
the rest of the audience is. This will im- 
press upon all the value of promptness, 
which is an excellent thing in closing. 

(70 be continued.) 


The Sunday School. 


The statement of belief known as ‘‘Our 
Faith’’ has had a wide circulation in our 
churches and Sunday-schools. Concise, com- 
prehensive, catholic, it has been welcomed 
as a reasonable answer to the question, 
**What are the essential truths of the Unita- 
rian faith?’’ 


» As a help to the clearer understanding of 
the five short sentences in ‘‘Our Faith,’’ 
Mrs. J. A. Beatley has prepared, and the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society has pub- 
lished, ‘‘An Exposition of our Faith.’’ It 
is intended for use in Sunday-schools, and 
consists of brief explanations and apt quota- 
tions, the whole making an interesting feat- 
ure for general exercises. 


This commentary and enforcement will 
prove of great value, when taught systemat- 
ically, and made secure in the memory of the 
scholar. Printed in a four-page leaflet form, 
and of a size to be pasted into the ‘‘Song 
and Service Book,’’ for free distribution. 
Copies furnished in any number to Sunday- 
schools, without any expense. 


Church News. 


Boston.— Boston Common _ (Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches): Sunday, August 
21, ninth tree north of tile walk, on Charles 
Street Mall, at 5 p.m. Speakers, Rev. Will- 
iam S. Key of Winthrop and Rev. John W. 
Day of Hingham, Mass. A hearty welcome 
of all. 

Bath, N.H.—The midsummer fair held 
by the ladies of the Lend a Hand Club of 
All Souls’ Church realized $90. They wish 
to give most hearty thanks to Rev. S. B. 
Cruft, who sent them $20; also to friends in 
Boston, Salem, West Roxbury, Cambridge, 
Newburyport, Springfield, Peterboro, Nashua, 
Franklin Falls, and Barnstable. To each 
and to all who are interested in our welfare 
we give most cordial thanks for their gifts 
of money and fancy articles, Mr. S. C, 


‘ 
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Beane, Jr., a student at Meadville, has filled 
the pulpit of All Souls’ very acceptably this 
summer. ‘ 


Camp. Montglen, Warren County, 
N.Y.—As there are no Sunday services here, 
the people gather on the afternoon of that 
day to take part in, or witness, base-ball 
games. The ball grounds are located within 
three hundred yards of our tents. We expect 
to have religious services in front of our 
camp while we are here, each Sunday after- 
noon, after the ball game. If any friends 
could mail us a few copies of the pamphlet 
hymns of our Church, at once, to ‘‘The 
Glen, Warren County, N.Y.,’’ it would greatly 
help in the work. Any back numbers of the 
Register, or other good missionary matter, 
mailed to same address, would be very ac- 
ceptable. Henry L. Gladding. 


St. John, N.B.—The ladies of the Church 
of the Messiah, St. John, N.B., are to hold 
a bazaar in the fall. They will be very grate- 
ful for any contributions of useful or fancy 
articles. They may be sent care of Miss 
Flora Close, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. All 
who have helped this Alliance in the past 
are held in very kindly remembrance. 


Winchester, Mass.—The corner-stone of 
the new Unitarian church building was laid 
on Wednesday afternoon, August 10, in the 
presence of a large gathering. The site is 
exceedingly fine; and the accepted plans 
show a handsome stone church which, when 
complete, will be a worthy meeting-house for 
the growing Unitarian society here. The 
historical sketch of the growth of the society 
was given by the parish clerk, Herbert W. 
Dutch, the ceremony of laying the stone was 
performed by S. W. Twombly, and the dedi- 
catory prayer was offered by the pastor, 
Rev. A. W. Littlefield. 


Hancock County Conference.— The 
seventh annual session of the Hancock County 
Conference was held with the Prospect Har- 
bor church on August 10 and 11. The open- 
ing sermon on Wednesday evening was 
preached by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
of New Bedford. The church was filled with 
an enthusiastic audience, which listened to 
an inspiring address. ‘‘He brought me into 
a large place: he delivered me,’’ was the 
thought of the text which the preacher am- 
plified. The broadening environment, so- 
cially, industrially, religiously,—these are 
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the natural paths through which God leads 
the world. These are the means by which 
the larger salvation is to come. Deliver- 
ance comes to us as it came to David by 
being true and faithful to the opportunities 
of life. 

Thursday morning opened with what bade 
fair to be a south-east storm, but which mod- 
erated into a shower. At 10 A.M., the hour 
appointed for the opening exercises, the 
church again was filled. Daniel Deasy, the 
president, introduced L. B. Deasy, Esq., 
who made an address breathing a hearty wel- 
come to the delegates and friends. At Io.30 
came the leading address of the morning by 
Rev. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain. 
The subject to which the speaker invited our 
attention was ‘‘The Breadth of our Faith.’”’ 
Drawing his 
ments of life, Mr. Dole showed how a real 
practical faith, based upon knowlege and sci- 
ence, is the daily guide to life. The broad 
faith of liberal religion to-day is that which 
gathers up into a whole this common faith 
of a daily life. Our faith, too, is deep 
and high. Its dimensions are equal. The 
common criticism that breadth must be had at 
the expense of depth was negatived not only 
by the words of the speaker, but by his life. 
The discussion of Mr. Dole’s paper, opened 
by Rev. L. B. Macdonald, was continued by 
Rev. Marion Murdock. 

The afternoon session was devoted to re- 
ports from the churches and to short ad- 
dresses. These reports showed all the Uni- 
tarian churches in the county to be open and 
active. The work which these churches are 
doing during the summer should be the in- 
spiration of the denomination at large. The 
addresses on ‘*The Unitarian Mission,’’ by 
Rev. Messrs. Thomas Van Ness and William 
M. Brundage, were afire with the true mis- 
sionary spirit’ which builds churches and 
inspires communities. Mrs. Hamilton of 
Saco spoke on ‘‘ Alliance Work.’’ 

The closing address of these meetings is 
always full of interest and inspiration. Rev. 
S. A. Eliot was the speaker who this year 
wove the threads of the various speakers into 
the strong cable which anchored the listeners 
more firmly in the ocean of their faith. That 
our work is a positive work, no one who 
heard our secretary could doubt. That it is 
a forward movement, too, was clear. But a 
more important fact still was as clear. The 
onward and upward movement of humanity 
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and our Church depends upon each individual 
member of our church. It is not our work. 
It is God’s work. Let this inspire and 
strengthen us. 

A pleasant feature of the afternoon session 
was a cordial note from Rey. Mr. Allen, 
pastor of the Methodist church, Bar Harbor. 

it is probable that the session of the con- 
ference for the summer of 1899 will be held 
with the Lamoine church. The following 
were elected officers for the ensuing year: 
president, L. B. Deasy, Esq., Bar Harbor; 
vice-president, J. A. Peters, Jr., Esq., Ells- 
worth; secretary and treasurer, Rev. W- R. 
Hunt, Ellsworth. 


Economics. 


The Bureau of Statistics at Washington 
furnish the following figures relating to ex- 
ports :— 

““The exportation of domestic manufact- 
ures in the fiscal year 1898 is set down by 
the records of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department at $288,871,449, which 
is nearly $12,000,000 greater than any pre- 
ceding year in the history of the country. 
This is especially interesting in view of the 
fact that the imports of manufactures during 
the year were abnormally small. In addition 
to this, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
purchases of manufactures by the people of 
this country in the prosperous year just 
ended were unusually great, both by reason 
of the increased earnings and the further fact 
that during several preceding years. their pur- 
chases in these lines had, because of the 
financial depression, been light. For these 
two reasons—the smallness of importations 
of manufactures and the probable increased 
consumption of manufactures by our own 
people—it is reasonable to suppose that the 
home demand upon our own manufacturers 
was unusually great, thus reducing, to some 
extent, the attention which they had formerly 
been able to give to an invasion of foreign 
markets. In addition to this, it had been 
feared by some that the increased customs 
rates adopted a year ago would result in a 
reduction of the purchases of our goods by 
citizens of other nations; but this expecta- 
tion was not realized. 

‘Of agricultural implements the exporta- 
tions of the fiscal year 1898 were $7,609,732 
against $2,645,187 in 1888. They went to 
Great Britain, France, Germany, British 
North America, Central and South America, 
British East Indies, and Australasia, other 
parts of Asia and Oceanica, and even to 
Africa; while the great grain-fields of Rus- 
sia, also, drew largely upon our manufact- 
urers in this line. Our cars for street and 
steam railways went to all parts of Europe, 
China, Japan, and the East Indies, to Brazil, 
to Cuba, to Central America, Hawaii, Mex- 
ico, and Africa, the value of this class of 
the year amounting to 
Our cotton goods went to every 
part of the world, China, British North 
America, South America, and Oceanica 
being the largest purchasers, the total exports 
of cotton manufactures for the year being 
$17,024,092 against $9,999,277 in _ 1890. 
People in Africa and China and British East 
Indies and Cuba and British Australasia and 
Japan and Mexico, as well as all parts of 
Europe, are riding our bicycles, the exporta- 


$3,424, 419. 
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tion for the year being $6,846, 529 against less 
than $2,000,000 in the fiscal year 1896. Our 
exportation of copper and manufactures there- 
of has increased enormously in the past few 
years, being $32, 180,872 in the fiscal year just 
ended against $3,812,798 in 1888. Of re- 
fined mineral oils, the exportation during the 
year amounted to 51,782,316 in value 
against $47,042,409 in 1888. The value of 
the year’s exportation of oil is slightly less 
than that of the preceding year, which was 
$56,463,185; but this is due altogether to 
a reduction in price, the number of gallons 
exported being 65,000,000 greater than in 
the preceding year. Every part of the world 
accepted and used our illuminating oil, more 
than 12,000,000 gallons going to Africa, 
20,000,000 to British Australasia, 44,000,000 
to China, and 53,000,000 to Japan. The 
largest article or class of articles included in 
the list of exports of manufactures is ‘manu- 
factures of iron and steel.’ The value of 
this single class of exports in 1898 was $70, - 
367,527 against $30,106,482 in 1893 and 
$17,763,034 in 1888, thus showing an in- 
crease of $52,604, 493,300 per cent. in ten 
years; while, curiously, there has been a 
corresponding decrease in the importations of 
manufactures of iron and steel, which fell 
from $48,992,757 in 1888 to $12,615,013 in 
1898. 

“*The following table includes the more 
important articles of domestic manufacture 
exported in the fiscal year 1898 compared 
with those of 1888 :— 


1808. 1888. 

Articles exported. Valie. Value. 
Stanchy gas 2ni tens cee eflsiov/seiniers « sista oles $1,850,353 $202,932 
Flax, hemp, and jute manufactures 2,557,465 1,391,216 
Instruments for scientific purposes,- _ 2,770,803 714,514 
Cars) CALtlaees) (ClGe detesien ces s's’e sce 3,424,419 2,243,756 
Mentiiizers estes artes cietl Bells sie. wisie 4,359,834 1,255,028 
Tobacco, manufactures of......-.+-- 4,818,493 3,578,457 
Paper and manufactures of .......... 5,494,504 1,078,564 
Paraffine and paraffine wax......-.-- 030,292 2,168,242 
Cycles and parts of...........- , 6,846,529 
Agricultural implements 7,609,732 2,645,187 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes,and medicines 9,441,763 5,633,972 
Cotton, manufactures of + 17,024,092 13,013,189 
Leather and manufactures of 21,113,640 9,583,411 
Copper and manufactures of. 32,180,872 3,812,798 
Mineral oil, refined.......... + 51,782,316 47,042,409 
Iron and steel, manufactures of..... 70,367,527 17,763,034 


Humanity in War. 


One of the pleasing features of the war with 
Spain is that the vanquished have been treated 
with a generosity and magnanimity unusual in 
warfare. It has been established beyond a 
doubt that during the terrible fighting on July 
rt and 2 Spanish guerillas were not ashamed to 
fire on the wounded as they were being moved 
to hospitals. In fine contrast with this is to be 
seen how feelingly the rescued from the anni- 
hilated fleet of Admiral Cervera’s fleet were 
cared for by those who manned the American 
ships. Nor-was that fine manifestation of 
kindly human feeling an exceptional momen- 
tary impulse. The treatment of the prisoners, 
both officers and men, all through has been 
animated by the same generous spirit. The 
preliminary conferences for the surrender of 
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Santiago were conducted with becoming cour- 
tesy, though the terms of surrender were in- 
sisted upon in a manly and straightforward 
manner. Then the capitulation was carried out 
with a consideration for the feelings of the 
conquered which all must admire. Such in- 
stances of self-restraint and generous feeling 
produce an impression.— /i¢erior. - 
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which is easily assimilated by the most del- 
icate. A trial will prove its merits. Costs 
but little. In use twenty-seven years. At 
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SAM’L A. FOWLE, Arlington, Mass. 
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Travel by the Dominion Line. 


Fast passenger service. S. S. New 
England, S. S. Canada, twin-screw, 
11,000 tons, sail from Boston_to 
Queenstown and Liverpool. The 
New England sails August 11, Can- 
ada sails August 25, and fortnightly 
thereafter. Also St. Lawrence Ser- 
vice between Montreal, Quebec, and 
Liverpool every Saturday. For de- 
scriptive matter, maps and sailings, 
send to the Company’s Offices, 

103 State St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘““When tempted to anger,’’ says a writer, 
‘‘breathe a prayer.’’ Jes’ so. When you 
happen to stub your toe, for instance, mur- 
mur, ‘‘Now I lame meé.’’—ew York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


” 


‘*T often wonder,’’ said Miss Sprocket, 


‘*what becomes of the popular songs. They 
are so soon forgotten.’’ ‘‘They meet with 
a dreadful fate,’’? replied Mr. Spokes. 
“How is that???’ ‘‘Everybody murders 
them. ’”’ 

Describing the Fall.—A little girl of 


tender years, who had been attending one of 
the public kindergartens, fell from a ladder. 
Her mother caught her up from the ground 
in terror, exclaiming, ‘‘O darling! how did 
you fall?’’ ‘‘Vertically,’’ replied the child, 
without a second’s hesitation. 


Mrs. Prentice: ‘‘ How do you always man- 
age to have such delicious beef?’’ Mrs. 
Bywell: ‘‘I select a good, honest butcher, 
and then stand by him.’’ Mrs. Prentice: 
“You mean that you give him all your 
trade?’?’ Mrs. Bywell: #‘No: I mean that 
I stand by him while he is cutting the meat.’’ 


A little girl, who had been studying frac- 
tions, when told by her mother that eggs 
were nine cents a dozen, called out to Rob, 
her younger brother, ‘‘You don’t know how 
much that is apiece, and 7 do.’’ Robert 
thought a moment, and answered proudly, 
“Yes, I do: you get a cent apiece for nine, 
and three for nothing. ’’ 


How Adam was punished.—The other day, 
in a Sunday-school class of boys between the 
ages of six and ten, a question was asked as 
to how God punished Adam for disobeying 
him. There was silence for a moment or so; 
and then one bright boy said, ‘‘ Please, sir, 
God took away one of his ribs, and gave 
him a wife.’’—Saturday Evening Post. 


Charles Dudley Warner was talking to the 
students of the Art League in New York 
about refinement. He made it appear desir- 
able, of course; and one of the students in- 
quired, ‘‘And how may one attain this ideal 
of refinement???’ Mr. Warner stroked his 
whiskers earnestly for a space; but this was 
the utmost he could find of encouragement, 
‘fA very good way is to inherit it.’’—PAz/- 
adelphia Post. 


“Can you tell me what sort of weather we 
may expect next month?’’ wrote a subscriber 
to the editor of a paper; and the editor re- 
plied as follows: ‘‘It is my belief that the 
weather next month will be very much like 
your subscription.’’ The inquirer wondered 
for an hour what the editor was driving at, 
when he happened to think of the word 
““unsettled.’’ He sent in the required 
amount next day. 


A little girl who had been for a piano 
lesson told her mother on her return that her 
teacher was not at all nice to her. ‘‘Why, 
what did he do?’’ said the mother. ‘‘He 
asked me right in the middle of my lesson 
how many turnips there were in a bushel!’’ 
When the child went for her next lesson, she 
was accompanied by her mother, who said to 
the teacher, ‘‘Why did you ask Nellie how 
many turnips there were in a bushel?’’ ‘‘] 
never asked her such a question, ’’ replied 
the surprised teacher. But he added, after 
a moment’s reflection, ‘‘I did ask her how 
many Jeats there were in a measure. ’’ 
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COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


Equal privileges for Men and Women. Allowance for 
service in Hospital and Dispensary. Nineteenth year 
opens SEPTEMBER 20. AuGustTus P. CLARKE, A.M., 
M.D., Dean, 517 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. Send 
for Catalogue. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars ad- 
dress the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C, BENNETT. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Entrance Examinations SEPTEMBER 6 and 7. 
culars address 
Mr. HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


For cir- 


The Boston Normal] Scheol of Household Arts, 
established by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway, will reopen 
under the management of this school Sept. 6, 1898. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The fall term opens SEPTEMBER 19. Requests for cata- 
logues and applications for admission may be addressed to 
the PRESIDENT, MEADVILLE, Pa. 


. . MAPLEBANK .. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. DzE NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL *®*4gewater 
Regular and special courses for preparation of teachers. 

Entrance examinations SEPTEMBER 6and7. For circulars 

address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


66 West STREET, WORCESTER, Mass. 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family. A 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant buildings added since 1872. For Catalogue and illus- 
trated Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of their BoaRDING AND Day 
ScHOooL For Giris, OCTOBER 5, 1808, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Address until September 1 91 DANFORTH 
STREET, PoRTLAND, ME. 


ies HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
(43d year) begins Sept 14, 1898. A First Grade Pre- 
paratory School, Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Live Teaching. Small Classes. Generous Table. Visitor, 
The Rt. Rey. William Lawrence, D.D. JosEPH ALDEN 
Suaw, A.M., Head Master, WorcesTEr, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F°,,. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, es 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals, 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass. 

An English, French, and German Home and D 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, Fatermedti 
Academic, Literary, Music, and Special courses. Excel- 
lent gymnasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 


Dr. and Mrs, John MacDuffie’s: 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoo_.— New building this year; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks ; 60 

irls non-resident. Further Particulars,—illustrated cata- 


ogue upon addressing 
Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D, 
Address GREEN Hargor, Mass., till August ar. 


'HURCH | 


ARPETS 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS’ - 
PRICES. 


CARPETS anD 
658 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


WASHINGTON ST,, 
ST. 


‘Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co... 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


